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ABSTRACT 

This parent education curriculum contains a variety 
of materials designed to help local Parent Teacher Associations 
(PTAs) hold meetings for parents on child rearing. The materials help 
organizers plan meetings on topics such as dating, drugs, and 
caraers. The unit contains a leader's guide, which contains a 
description of how to plan meetings , how to get an audience, and how 
to be a good meeting leader. Also included are 18 meeting cards which 
focus on topics of interest to parents and give facts about that 
topic, ideas for carrying out a meeting on the topic, tips for how 
parents can help their preteens or teens, and rr.sources and meeting 
strategies. Topics include the following: (1) nutrition and fitness; 
(2) physical and emotional development; (3) decision making; (4) 
drugs, alcohol and smoking; and (5) choosing positive career and life 
goals. The Kit also contains quizzes, meeting handouts for 
reproduction, a calendar planner and meeting checklist, and a list of 
seven publications and an order form. (JB) 
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Parenting preteens and teens 

The preteen and teen years are a time of challenge to both 
parent and child, but they can also be a tinne of great rewards 
as parents see their children become young men and women. 

Your PTA can help parents prepare to face the challenge 
of the preteen and teen years. There's never a guarantee, but 
prepared parents can better help make their children's 
transition to adulthood a happier and more successful one while 
assisting them to avoid problems such as substance abuse and 
teenage pregnancy. 



The facts 

Adolescents make some of the most important decisions 
of their lives: whether to smoke cigarettes, drink alcoholic 
bevp'ages or use drugs, become sexually active, drop out of 
sch ;1 or go to college, with limited knowledge on which to 
base their decisions. 

• One out of every 40 high school seniors uses marijuana 
on a dally or near dally basis; more than 33 percent of all 
seniors report using an Illicit drug other than marijuana. (1) 

• Forty-five percent of all 16-year-olds have had sexual 
Intercourse and 33 percent of all 15-year-olds (2); within six 
months of becoming sexually active, half of all teenage girls 
become pregnant, and eight out of 10 pregnant teens drop out 
of school. (3) 

• Studies have shown adolescents to be the most poorly 
nourished Americans. They tend to skip breakfast, eat snacks 
high in fat and sugar and have the lowest participation rates 
in school meal programs. (4) 

• Parents are the first teachers of their children and 
important influences in their lives. This continues to be true 
during the teen years. For instance, 63 percent of young people 
say they would turn to parents for help in "deciding what to 
do with my life." Yet, many parents feel that they don't have 
the Information they need in order to offer good advice. 



What your PTA can do 

The Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill box, prepared jointly 
by National PTA and the March of Dimes, contains a variety 
of materials designed to help you and your PTA hold a meeting 
or series of meetings for parents. Tliese materials will help you 
plan meetings on topics sjch as dating, drugs and careers, 
/^^ny of these topics are or particular concern to parents of 
- "iteens and teens. However, it's important for parents to 



remember that their greatest chance of toaching, guiding and 
influencing their chiWren is before their children become teens. 
Therefore, many of the topics covered in this box are appro- 
priate for parents of very young children tool Furthermore, the 
goal of Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill Is to help parents 
better fulfill their role in helping children grow in a positive way 
toward adulthood. Help parents start developing their skills as 
early as possible; use this Parenting: "Tre Underdeveloped Skill 
box. 



How to use this box 

First, get to know the n^terials pro-yided in this box for your use: 

• Parenting: Tha Underdavelopad Skiii— What Your 

PTA Can Do is the leader's guide you are now reading. This 
guide contains a description of how to plan meetings, how to 
get an audience and how to be a good meeting leader. 
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• Eighteen meeting cards— Each card focuses on a Upic 
of interest to parents and gives facts about that topic, ideas 
for carrying out a n^eeting on the topic, tips for how parents 
can help their preteens or teens, resources and meeting 
"energizers" to get the meeting going. What topics do the 
cards cover? To find out see the index of cards on page 8. 

• Seven reproduclbles-Copy these and hand out to 
parents In your meetings or use In planning your meetings. The 
reproducible sheets in this box are as follows: 



Meeting handouts 

• Helping children accept people's differences 
H Sex and sexuality--a quiz 

• Talking skills/Listening sk/7/s~'tips for parents to Improve 
their communication skills 

• Helping children like frtemse/ves— tips for improving 
self-esteem 

• Smoking, alcohol and drugs quiz 

• AIDS: What parents should know 

• Teens and AIDS: Play it safe or don't play at allf 

Tools to he!p you plan 

• Calendar planner and meeting checklist— ^ list of steps 
to help you plan your calendar of meetings. 

• Eight publications and one film. Use them for background 
Information. Order the publications in quantity to distribute to 
parents at your meetings. (See the publications list included 
In this box for ordering these and other materials.) 

How fo Talk to Your Child About Sex 

How to Talk to Your Preteen and Teen About Sex 

Teens, Alcohol and Drugs: What Parents Can Do 

Young Children and Drugs: What Parents Can Do 

Discipline: A Parent's Guide 

How to Talk to Your Teens and Children About AIDS 

What to Tell Your Child About Prejudice and Discrimination 

Mirrors: Leading Children to Self-Esteem 

Mirrors: A Film About Self-Esteem 

Make this parenting box a living resource. To get the most 
from using Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill and to prolong 
Its usefulness to your PTA, use the box as a file for information 
and material that you collect while using it. For instance, clip 
articles on the topics covered by the box to the appropriate 
meeting card. For example. If you find Information on 
adolescent pregnancy In your state for a meeting, add those 
statistics to the Talking to preteens and teens about sex card. 
Add copies of helpful publications from National PTA, March 
of Dimes or other organizations and ordering information to 
the "Resources and publications" section. File agendas and 
fliers In your box. Add a file for Ideas and one for speakers^ 
But be selective about the materials you add to the box to avoia 
clutter and outdated or useless materials. 

Local units: If you have the box on loan from your PTA 
council or state office, consider making a copy of the 
materials In It and beginning your own box. 

To plan a meeting using the cards, review the information 
and Ideas presented In the card, related publications, repro- 
ducibles and related cards. Choose meeting activities from the 
card for your meeting or come up with your own ideas. Identity 
the reproduclbles or publications in the box that will be helpful 



In carrying out your meeting activities and goals. Order copies 
of publications, or copy the reproduclbles. You may want to 
prepare your own reproduclbles using "The facts" or 'Tips 
for parents" sections on each card. For more detailed tips on 
how to plan meetings, see the next section. "How to produce 
successful meetings!" 

The various components In this box contain a tremendous 
amount of information, ideas and tools for your use. You can 
mix and match ideas and information from related cards to plan 
meetings and other activities as well. For Instance, cards from 
the section on fitness, nutrition and hygiene could serve as a 
starting po^nt for developing a health fair. Let teachers m your 
school know about the films listed on the meeting cards, since 
many are appropriate for classroom use. Suggest that your 
local or school library purchase some of the books cited in the 
card resource sections for use by teens, parents, teachers and 
PTA leaders. Reprint the "Tips for parents" section in your PTA 
newsletter. For more Ideas on how to use this box, see the 
"Where to go from here" section in this guide. 



How to produce 
successful meetings! 

Read the following sections. "Divide and coordinate!," "How 
to choose your meetlng(s)," "Plan your parenting meetings 
carefully." "Choose meeting activities." "How to get an 
audience." "How to be a good meeting leader" and "Working 
with other organizations," and you'll be well on your way to 
producing great parenting meetings! 



Divide and coordinate! 

Once your PTA decides that it wants to use Parenting: The 
Underdeveloped Skill, set up a working committee to carry out 
your plans. Don't ask just one person to do all the work. Divide 
the work. Working with others helps to share the load and brings 
a variety of skills, knowledge and points of view to your effort. 
It also helps to develop future PTA leaders! 

You will need someone who coordinates and monitors the 
work of all the other committee members as well as people 
to plan and run your parenting meetings; plans and carries out 
the publicity efforts; makes arrangements for meeting space, 
equipment, toom setup and handouts; greets meeting 
participants; and handles refreshments. Refer to the "Calendar 
planner" section of the Calendar planner and meeting checklist 
reproducible for help. 



How to choose your meeting(s) 

First, consider the needs and Interests of parents In your 

PTA Have drugs and alcohol been of particular concern? Are 
the youngsters in your school just approaching puberty? Or 
is your PTA based in a senior high school where teens are 
thinking about careers and/or college? 

We strongly recommend that you take a survey. It's the besi 
way to find out parents' Interests. Your survey could be ar 
informal show of hands at a PTA meeting, a telephone survey 
or a survey distributed to all the members of your PTA as ar 
attachment to your parent newsletter. Try to reach all the 
parents of children in your school. The more input you receive 
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from parents on the topics that Interest thrm, the more 
successful you will be In selecting meeting topics that serve 
parents' needs and attract an audience. 

Set goals. Set goals appropriate to your community and 
PTA. For instance, the following might be goals for your PTA: 

• To run meetings on all 18 card topics over a period of 
two years; or 

• To select three or four specific cards that meet your 
needs; or 

• To urge the community to deal with a major problem such 
as substance abuse or adolescent pregnancy; or 

• To provide a service to parents that may bring new 
members to your PTA. 

Whether your PTA has ambitious or modest goals, remember 
that thoughtful planning will help you reach them. Choose the 
meetings and meeting activities that will achieve your goals. 



Plan your parenting meetings carefully 

Once your PTA defines the topics members are i..terested in 
and your goals, begin planning your calende./ of parenting 
meetings and the meetings themselves. See the sections called 
"Choose meeting activities" and "How to be a good meeting 
leader" for more help. To begin planning: 
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Establish agsndas, calondvirs and schedules to keep you 
and your committee on track. Ea'„h time you hold a committee 
meeting prepare an agenda and make sure that your meeting 
has a purpose I Schedule meetings well In advance. Prepare 
a calendar indicating when taeks such as promotion need to 
be accomplished. Schedule parenting meeting follow-up such 
as thank-you letters, reports and further parent education 
activities, Use the Meeting checklist reproducible to help 
develop your calendar. 

Develop a clear agenda for meetings, Including time tor 
beginning and ending. Introductory remarks should always 
be brief and to the point. Inform your audience of the meeting 
topic, the presenters' names and credentials, how long the 
meeting will run and whether there will be any breaks. If you 
expect participation from the audience, you should state that. 

Choose your meeting site carefully. Consider the number 
of people you expect to attend, the activities you've planned 
and whether you are serving refreshments. For Instance, If you 
want an Informal atmosphere that encourages audience 
participation, a classroom style setup with a head table or 
podium won't work. Instead, chairs arranged in a circle or 
semicircle will convey the feeling you want. 

Include FUN In your agenda. How? Use energizers to start 
off a meeting — see a more complete description in "Choose 
meeting activities" on the next page. Vary activities and the 
pace of your meeting by, for example, following a film with a 
discussion. Give the audience a challenge and the chance for 
accompolishment through such activities as using role play- 
ing to practice communication skills. Be enthusiastic and use 
your sense of humeri 

Know your topic. Once you decide to hold a meeting on 
a specific card topic, familiarize yourself with the Information 
and ideas on the card. Read any related publication or 
reproducible included in this box. Explore the topic further by 
reading the resource materials listed on the card or by finding 
your own resources. Consult your local library and community 
organizations for help. While you may plan to invite a speaker 
or panel of experts, you still need to be familiar and comfortable 
with your topic. 

But if you plan to serve as the speaker yourself, you must 
know your topic very well. Look for the latest information 
available. Read a variety of sources in order to learn different 
viewpoints and approaches. Visit your local library. Consult your 
librarian. Some libraries may be able to order the book or 
periodical you need. Contact government agencies, social 
service groups and associations that may have information on 
your topic. Your library may have directories to such groups. 
Try the Yellow Pages too. See the "Resources" section of this 
guide for possible sources of Information. Since it takes 
intensive preparation to act as leader, inviting other speakers 
or using a panel is a good alternative. 

An important role that you or another volunteer should serve 
is that of meeting facilitator. A meeting facilitator introduces 
the meeting topic and sets the tone for the meeting. The 
facilitator also introduces the meeting activities, speaker or 
panel members; helps to moderate discussion, questions or 
comments; and wraps up the meeting with a summary. Meeting 
facilitators are troubleshooters and assist the speaker by 
guiding a discussion v!-;at may be getting out of control. Meeting 
facilitators should always discuss their role with the speaker 
or panel members in order to clarify what roles each will play 
during the meeting, 

Always have a plan for ending your meetings. Leave time 
to wrap up the meeting with more summarizing statements. 



Ask for comments. Review the most important points made 
during the meeting. Brief'y remind participants of their 
accomplishments during the meeting, compliment the audience 
and the presenters, or restate any resolutions the audience 
made to improve their knowledge, skills or behavior. 



Choose meeting activities 

Choose meeting activities that will accomplish your meeting 
goals, involve the participants and provide variety and fun! The 
following are general types of meeting activities that can be 
adapted to a variety of topics. 

Energizers 

Energlzers are activities that interest meeting participants 
in the topic in an exciting or thought-provoking way. They 
usually take only a short amount of time, 5 to 20 minutes at 
the most. Energizers may use the following approaches: 

Introspection to get meeting participants thinking about their 
own feelings, experiences and expectations. 

Brainstorming to generate many Ideas and get participants 
actively Involved. Remember, brainstorming requires that 
participants toss their ideas out quickly, without judgment or 
analysis. 

Problem solving to get meeting participants thinking 
analytically about the topic. 

Quiz or questionnaire to show meeting participants how 
much knowledge they have about a particular topic or how they 
feel about the topic. 

Rol9 playing. See the section below. 

Core meeting activities 

Audiovlsuals— Audlovlsuals can add excitement to your 
meeting. They can explain a problem, arouse emotion and 
provide the group with a common experience. Consider using 
the audiovisuals listed on the meeting cards as discussion 
starters or as the focus of your meeting. Review all audiovisual 
materials you plan to use before your meeting. If loan or rental 
arrangements do not allow you time to shop for the right 
audiovisual, try to get a description or review that gives you 
a clear Idea of what the film Is like. Be certain to view all films 
before your meeting. You may want to write down commenis 
on the information or viewpoint presented in the film, and you 
will want to be sure that it Is In good condition. 

Use the following as a checklist to help you get ready: 

• If you plan to use a film, videotape or audiotape, slide 
presentation or other audiovisual in your meeting, order the 
correct equipment since there are many different types of 
projectors and other equipment. Rehearse using your 
oquipment until you are absolutely certain that you know 
how to use it. 

• Are electrical outlets handy and adequate? Are heavy- 
duty extension cords necessary? If so. will you need to tape 
them to the floor to avoid accidents? 

• Will the room setup and size allow everyone In the 
audience to see the film, slide presentation or video? Arrange 
the seating to avoid problems. 

• Make sure that you have spare parts such as an extra 



projector bulb for your equipment. 

• If you are using a videotape, play it on the largest 
television monitor available. Raise the monitor well above the 
heads of the audience to improve viewing. 

• Learn how to use the room lighting system. Make sure 
that shades or draperies are available to cut off outside light. 

• Check the sound system. Find the appropriate volume 
level. 

• When working with speakers and panel members, ask 
them what kinds of audiovisuals they will need. 

• Blackboards and flipcharts are also visual aids and can 
be used effectively to emphasize key points in a presentation 
or discussion. Remember, even basics such as these require 
your attention to details: don't forget to have chalk and erasers 
or markers. 

Speakers— A speaker can make or break a meeting. 
Speakers need to understand iheir topic and be good 
communicators. As the main attraction at your parenting 
meeting, a good speaker should both inform and inspire an 
audience! So take care in recruiting your speaker. 

How can you be sure that a speaker will do a good job? First, 
try to get personal recommendations. If no one in your PTA 
has heard a good speaker on the topic you want to cover, try 
consulting with other PTAs in your area and your council, 
district or state PTA. You may find potential speakers among, 
or good referrals from, guidance counselors, teachers, doctors, 
nurses, psychologists and other professionals. Look to local 
hospitals, colleges and universities, and local and state 
government agencies for possible speakers. You might also 
try other comm'inity service organizations, which may know 
of speakers on your topic. 

After finding the right speaker, be certain that this person 
understands what you require. Let the speaker know the 
foliowing: what the coal of the meeting is: what size and kind 
of audience you expect; how much time there will be to speak; 
what points about the topic your PTA wishes to have included; 
whether you want a focus on practical tips for parents or hard 
facts about the topic; background Information, for instance, 
that your PTA has already held a variety of activities and 
meetings on the topic or will be holding a community event 
to which the meeting is tied; whether there will be other 
speakers; and whether you plan to distribute pamphlets or show 
an accompanying film and whether you plan a question and 
answer period to follow the presentation. Give your speaker 
a copy of \ne meeting card appropriate to the topic plus any 
related publications or reproducibles. 

Panels— If you feel that your audience may want to hear 
a variety of points of view on a topic or information that cannot 
be supplied by one speaker, consider using a panel. For 
Instance, a panel on Drugs: Get the facts and start talking made 
up of a psychologist working on drug rehabilitation, a physician, 
a parent and a community leader working on drug abuse 
prevention might suggest different views on how to prevent 
drug use. 

When recruiting your panel inform all speakers that they will 
be sharing the podium with others who may have different 
points of view. Ask each person to address the questions that 
your committee feels the audience will be concerned about. 
Plan to have a questlon-and-answer period following the panel 
presentations and inform your panel members of this. Be ready 
to moderate a panel discussion. (See "How to be a good 
meeting leader" on page 6 for tips on this skill.) 



Discussion— Discussion can be one c the most effective 
ways to get an audience invoiv/ed and caring about your 
meeting topic, but starting a discussion ran be difficult. One 
way to get a discussion started is to break -n*iO small groups 
of three to five people so that participants feel less intimidated 
by the large group and more responsible for talking with their 
fellow group members. Ask each group to d'scuss -y problem, 
idea or question, and then bring the entire grouo back together 
for reports or a generai discussion. Energizers and audiovisuals 
can give momentum to discdSSior:s. 

Another way to develop meaningful discussion is to ask 
participants open-ended questions aboui feelings, opinions and 
ideas to make comparisons. Possible quesuons might be: "How 
does this reiate to you?" "What feelings do you have about 
this?" "Do you agree? If so. why?" "What could you do to 
overcome this problem?" "How could someone react to such 
a situation?" "How does this relatp to that'^" 

Role playing — Role playing can be exciting, involving and 
fun. but people often feel awkward ana hesitant about getting 
started. 

If you want to use rde p!aying in a meeting, it's important 
to emphasize that acting skills are NOT necessary! It's also 
important to convince ihe audience that their on-the-spot 
performance in the ro'.e playir.g is •vnat is wanted. After all. 
we don't usually rehearse our conversations with children. 
Another tip: don't let your ro^c playing pass the allotted time 



even if "characters" are still talking. Three to five minutes is 
usually enough for most role-playing situations. 

If audience members are reluctant to participate in role 
playing, try this: Place chairs at the center of the group. Each 
chair will represent a character in the role playing. Ask the 
audience to break up into equal-size groups, one for each 
character. Any member of that group can call out what the 
character says. If you can't get role playing to work for you. 
use the role-playing scenarios as discussion starters. See the 
meeting cards for some types of role-playing situations. 



How to get an audience 

It can take a lot of work to get oeopie to attend your meeting, 
but good planning and making the most of your opporiunities 
can make all the difference. 

Toot your horn— whenever you can! Make the most of PTA 
opportunities. Place ads and articles about your meetings in 
PTA bulletins. Make announcements at PTA meetings and 
events. Distribute fliers to parents. (See the sample flier on this 
page. 

Take advantage of local newspapers. Send notices about 
your meetings to the community events calendar of your news- 
papers. That includes neighborhood papers and advertising 



Use the following sample flier to help you develop your own fliers. 

ANNOUNCING 
PARENTING: THE UNDERDEVELOPED SKILL 

Do you wrnt to be a better parent? 

Do you wonder what makes your teen tick? 

Do you want to prepare your preteen for important decisions about smoking, drugs and sexuality? 

If so, you are NOT alone! The Hometown Middleschool PTA invites you to attend a series of parenting 
meetings. 



October 10, 1990, 8:00 p.m. 
November 12, 1990, 7:30 p.m. 
December 5, 1990, 7:30 p.m. 
February 15, 1991, 7:30 p.m. 
fAarch 12, 1991, 7:30 p.m. 
April 15, 1991, 7:30 p.m. 
May 10, 1991, 7:30 p.m. 



—Raising Physically Fit Children 

-^Building Children's Self-Esteem 

—Alcohol: the #1 Drug of Abuse 

—Helping Children Make Good Decisions 

—Talking About tho Future 

—Talking to Preteens and Teens About Sex 

-Helping Children Develop Personal Responsibility 



All meetings will be held at the Hometown YWCA, 101 0 Main Street, room 10. For more Information, contact 
Mary Smith, Parenting Chairman, Hometown Middleschool PTA, at 777-1234 after 8 p.m. 



REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED!!! 
BABYSITTING WILL BE PROVIDED! 



circulars as well as daily papers. Simply write one or two 
paragraphs telling who. what, when, where, why and how. 

When working with the press, keep their deadlines and 
requirements in mind. Call your local papers to find out their 
procedures and where notices and press releases should be 
sent. 

Ask about posting notices on community bulletin boards in 
supermarkets, places of worship, libraries, community centers. 
YMCAs and other gathering places. 

Ask concerned businesses and organizations to post your 
fliers or announce your meetings in their newsletters. Brain- 
storm other possible ways to promote the meetings with your 
committee. Are you taking advantage of every opportunity your 
community has to offer? 

Be interesting! Make your writing 'ively. informative, direct 
and clear. Use short sentences with active verbs. Show your 
readers why the information is important to them. In your flier 
or article use two or three compelling facts about the topic 
that will grab the reader's attention. Use visuals on your fliers 
too. 

Prove your credibility! Announce your speakers and their 
credentials on your flier or in your ad or article. Or indicate 
who created the film you plan to show. If you are acting as 
the meeiing leader, include appropriate information about 
yourself or indicate the sources of the two or three facts 
you list on the meeting topic. If your PTA has achieved 
some noteworthy accomplishments, you may wish to name a 
few. 



How to be a good meeting leader 

Good leadership skills and good preparation will help you run 
a good meeting and also reduce those "before the meeting 
jitte;s." 

Greet your meeting participants. Arrive at your meeting 
site early, make sure that everything is in order and then greet 
participants as they arrive. Introduce yourself and ask the 
participants' names. As starting time nears and participants 
are filing into the room rapidly, you'll probably need assistance 
from other PTA volunteers in greeting people and directing 
them to coffee, a place to sit or a handout table. Taking time 
to make people comfortable and welcome will pay off during 
your meeting and in meetings to come. 

Be ciear. Being prepared will help you to be clear. You may 
wish to practice your remarks in front of a mirror, with a friend 
or with your committee. List key points and the order in which 
they should be given. You may want to list your key points on 
an easel to Keep you on track and guide the audience at the 
same time. 

Be positive. A cheerful, friendly attitude can do wonders 
to relax audience members and help them react positively to 
the information presented In your meeting. 

Don't malte judgments. There are many differing view- 
points and beliefs among people, especially on sensitive topics 
such as sexuality and substance abuse. Even topics such as 
hygiene and friendship can arouse many reactions. As 'a 
meeting leader, your job is to help people get in touch with their 
own feelings about the subject at hand, learn about and be 
tolerant of the viewpoints of others and discuss these differing 
views. A meeting leader should not try to change the viewpoints 
of a roomful of meeting participants by Imposing his or her own 



point of view of the meeting's discussion or activities. It's more 
likely that this type of behavior will alienate participants. 

Be flexibie. A meeting, no matter how well planned, may 
take unexpected directions. Participants may want to discuss 
ideas that the leader has not anticipated. Judge whether the 
unexpected direction is useful and interesting to the group. If 
it is. then go with the flow. If it seems to be a fruitless digression, 
try to gently bring the group back to a more valuable line of 
discussion. 

Listen. Listen to your audience as well as to your speakers 
You may want to check your understanding of a question or 
comment by a participant by reiterating the thought in your own 
words before dealing with it. 

You also need to note the general audience mood from time 
to time. Are they engrossed? Bored? Confused? If things do 
not seem to be going well, try to deal with the problem. One 
way may be to acknowledge the problem directly. You could 
say. "I think we have gotten off the track— let's get back to 
the goals of this meeting *' 

invoive aii group members. If necessary, elicit comments, 
questions and ideas from quiet members; avoid recognizing 
group members who dominate the conversation. Thank people 
for their remarks and suggest, "We need to hear other p jints 
of view now." If individuals regularly direct comments and 
questions to you. redirect them to the group. You might say 
something like: "That's an interesting question. What do you 
think'^" 

Deai with disruptive behavior. Occasionally, d meeting 
participant may criticize the leader, talk during the presentation, 
act hostile or bored or dispute facts. 

To prevent or counteract disruptive behaviors come to your 
meeting prepared, positive and friendly. Always remain calm, 
react to disruptive persons as positively as possible. It's helpful 
to couch youc comments in a nonbelligerent, even tentative 
way. using words and phrases such as "perhaps." "maybe" 
and "why don't we." 

Acknowledge the person's concerns. If someone has just 
made an angry speech, you could react by saying. "1 see that 
you are very concerned about this issue." and then suggest 
a way to address the person's concern or ask the group to 
assist. Tou might indicate that "this meeting may not be the 
appropriate place to discuss this as fully as you would like." 
Or move on by redirecting the group's attention. "Thanks for 
your comments. Perhaps now we should go on to another 
issue." Seek support from the group to change the subject or 
counter the disruptive person's remarks. 

Never take sides in a discussion, whether it's heated or not. 
Remember, there are many different viewpoints in any 
discussion and the role of meeting facilitator is to create the 
atmosphere for a productive exchange of information, ideas 
and opinions. If you are asked for your opinion, answer first 
by saying the' it is not vour opinion that counts but what comes 
out of the group discussions. If you are pressed for your opinion 
and decide to answer, remember to state. "This is just my 
personal viewpoint, and you may feel differently." 

Knowing the facts and being able to support them is your 
best protection if your facts are disputed. (See "Know your 
topic," page 3.) If a question is asked and you do not know 
r the answer, say you will check on the information. Do so and 
get back to the person or the group, if necessary. Do not get 
bogged down in arguments over statistics. Remember, even 
if a statistic or fact is quetioned. your meeting is not based 
on one item of information. The goal of your meeting is broader 
and should not be undermined by a questioned statistic 



Workint^ with other organizations 

Teamwork is often the key to getting things done in your PTA 
committee and beyond in your community! Contact your local 
March of Dimes chapter and see what support it can give to 
your PTA. March of Dimes may be able to provide your PTA 
with information, resources, films, audiovisual aids, suggestions 
for speakers and panels, publicity assistance and meeting 
space. U is aiso possible that your March of Dimes can help 
implement Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill. Why not caH 
early in your planning and find out whether you can work 
together? 

Explore the possibility of cooperating with other groups or 
associations as well such as state and federal government 
agencies, community and youth-serving organizations such as 
YMCAs, Boys and Girls Clubs, soouts, chambers of commerce, 
fraternal organizations and many other such groups. Many 
spe'^ial focus groups may aiso provide support and leads to 
speakers, panel participants and films. Ask the groups you 
contact whether they have newsletters, bulletin boards, 
mailings or other communication vehicles through which you 
can promote your meetings. Thank groups from whom you 
receive assistance and give credit wherever credit is due. 



Where to go from here 

The Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill box has been devel- 
oped specifically to help PTA leaders like you to plan and carry 
out meetings on parenting. However, you may also be able to 
use this box as a starting point In developing and carrying out 
other activities of help to parents, teachers and children, t-or 
instance: 

• Copy and distribute the Talking skills/Listening skills 
reproducible and send it to parents with your PTA newsletter 
or other mailing. 

• Use the meeting cards in the Choose positive career and 
life goals section to plan and develop a careers and futures 
day at your school. Invite people from various walks of life to 
talk about their careers, both traditional and nontraditionah 
Include parenting, homemaking, avocations, people with 
multiple careers and people wilh their own businesses. Provide 
questionnaires to teens on their personal goals and values. 

• Hold a "health extravanganza" with activities and events 
on how to make good nutrition and exercise a part of everyday 
life Use some of the ideas provided on the cards In the tar 
healthy and be physically fit section. Have a nutritious recipe 
giveaway or swap session along with prepared recipes ,or 
tastrng Run exercise classes, games and races. Arrange tor 
a booth where people can have their blood pressure taken. 
Have representatives from groups and organizations that 
promote good nutrition and exercise talk about both what 
people can do and what opportunities are available in your 
community. Have a health film festival as part of your activities. 

• Reproduce questions from the Smoking, alcohol and 
drugs quiz for your PTA newsletter. Or reproduce the Tips 
for parents" section from any of the meeting cards you think 
appropriate and print them in your PTA newsletter. 

• Plan to participate in Drug and Alcohol Awareness Week 
during the first week in March. Use the meeting cards on drugs, 
alcohol and smoking to plan a series of activities on this 
important topic. 



parenting, drugs, sexuality, careers and health available to 
arents, teachers and teens. Use the cards to help you develop 
a list of books to consider adding to the library. Ask your library 
to highlight these books in special displays. And don t forget 
about films. 

• Consider starting a PTSA (Parent, Teacher and Student 
Association) if your PTA doesn't have student members. 
Students can help a PTA by providing the student perspective 
and getting other students interested in PTA programs and 
activities. Ask students to help you develop meeting agendas 
and activities from the cards, which will help involve teens. Be 
sure to invite students as well as parents to your meetings. 

• Work with other groups to develop or support a commu- 
nity service program In which preteens and teens can get 
involved Volunteer work can enhance self-esteem, develop a 
sense of responsibility and help preteens and teens make 
friends Possible volunteer programs might be working with 
senior citizens, establishing a program to combat illiteracy or 
conducting a community cleanup campaign. 

• Hold a poster contest. Ask students to design posters 
encouraging people not to smoke. Give students information 
from the meeting card on smoking to help them get started. 
Provide awards for the best posters and hang them in places 
frequented by preteens and teens. 

As you can see, there are a variety of ways in which you 
can use the information, resources and ideas provided on the 
meeting cards in ways other than meetings. You cari also help 
accomplish the goals of Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill 
by developing school and community events and services that 
provide parents, teachers and students information, ideas and 
activities that will enhance the quality of their lives. 
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• Work with your school or local library to make books on 
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Resources 
For the leader: 

• PTA Pocket Pal §3: Leadership. This handy publication 
reviews a variety of leadership skills, including talking before 
a group and listening, both important t° rnee^mg fa° Jato^^^ 
and leaders. Available from National PTA. 700 N. Rush St.. 
Chicago. IL 60611-2571. Cost: $3.00. 

• "How to Make Committee Meetings More Productive," 
PTA Today May 1985. This article will help you run more 
productive planning meetings. Many tips are ^ so ^pphcable 
to moderating or leading parenting meetings. Write the National 
PTA Program Division for a copy. Free. 

• Nuts & Bolts #7; How fo Develop Leaders for Your PTA. 
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Leadership is a skill that can be learned. This Nuts & Bolts is 
an excellent place to start. Write National PTA/Progrann 
Division. 700 N. Rush St.. Chicago. IL 60611-2571. Include a 
legal size, self-addressed envelope with 45 cents postage. 

• Heritage Arts Publishing offers excellent resources for 
developing leadership skills. Two good books are Developing 
Your Leadership Potential by Rick Lynci:. $5.00 plus $1.40 
shipping and handling, and 101 Tips for Volunteer Recruitment 
by Steve McCurley and Sue Vineyard, $8.00 plus $1 .40 shipping 
and handling. Heritage Arts Publishing. 1807 Prairie Ave.. 
Downers Grove. IL 60515: (708) 964-1194. 



For the parent: 

• How fo Talk So Kids Will Listen and Listen So Kids Will 
Talk by Adele Faber and Elaine Mazlish. This excellent book 
will help parents improve their communication skills with 
numerous examples, work sheets and cartoons. Avon Books. 
The Hearst Corporation. 1790 Broadway. New York. NY 10019. 
Cost: $7.95. 

• Getting Closer by Ellen Rosenberg. This helpful, book, 
written for parents, reviews the many concerns of parents, 
preteens and early teens. It suggests ways parents can react 
to the changes their preteens and early teens are going 
tnrough. Although geared to parents of preteens and early 
teens, the book may be helpful reading for parents of younger 
and older children as well. The Berkley Publishing Group. 200 
Madison Ave.. New York. NY 10016. Cost: $7.95. 

• ForParents: A Newsletter for Families That Communicate. 
a publication designed to improve family communication. 
Contains articles and a good resource section. Published five 
times a year, in January, fvlarch. May, September and 
November. ForParents. 8481 N. Main St.. Eden. NY 14057; 
(800)992-9147. Cost: $14.95 per year; back issues available. 

• Parenting for the '90s by Philip Osborne outlines different 
methods of parenting approaches. The book divides the parent- 
child relationship into four areas: no problem, the child's 
problem, the parent's problem and the mutual problem. 
ForParents, 3011 Schoolview Road. Eden, NY 10457; (800) 
992-9147. Cost: $9.95 paperback plus shipping and handling 

• Pick Up Your Socks . . . and Other Skills Growing Children 
Need! is practical and easy to read. It's especially useful in 
evaluating existing interaction patterns and developir:g a plan 
to deal with persistent problems. ForParents, 301 1 Schoolview 
Road. Eden. NY 10457; (800) 992-9147. Cost: $11.95 paper- 
back plus shipping. 

For the preteen or teen: 

• Choices and Challenges, both by Mindy Bingham. Judy 
Edmondson and Sandy Stryker. are workbooks for girls and 
boys respectively that cover topics such as career planning, 
marriage and children. Advocacy Press. PO Box 236. Santa 
Barbara. CA 93102. Cost: $14.95. 

• Self-Discovery by Gilda Gussin and Ann Buxbaum is a 
workbook for teens covering goals and decision making among 
other topics. Learning for Life. Management Sciences for 
Health, 165 Allandale Road, Boston. MA 02130. Cost: $12.95. 

• Growing Up Feeling Good by Ellen Rosenberg contains 
chapters on friendship, popularity, dating and peer pressure. 
A Qood book for preteens and young teens. Penguin 2 USA. 
120 Woodbine St.. Bergenfield. NJ 07621; (800)331-4624. Cost: 
$9.95. 



Meeting cards index 

Stctlon A— R«d tab 

Eat healthy and be physically fit 

• Nutrition: What you should know 

• Raising physically fit children 

• As the body changes: Hygiene 

Saction B— Pink tab 

Develop physically and emotionally 

• Talking to preteens and teens about sex 

• Building children's self-esteen) 

• Teen r^tress: What you can do 

• AIDS: What you should know 

• Helping children accept people's differences 

Sactton C— Purpla tab 

Learn to make good decisions 

• Helping children make good decisions 

• Helping children be good friends 

• Helping children develop responsibility 

• Helping children develop refusal skills 

Sactlon D^Biua tab 

Say NO to drugs, alcohol and smoking 

• Drugs: Get the facts and start talking 

• Alcohol: The drug of abuse 
m Say NO to smoking 

Sactlon Qraen tab 

Choose positive career and life goals 

• Talking about the future 

• Helping children choose a career 

• Should all children go to college? 
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Objectives 



• To give parents information on physical fitness and Its 
importance 

• To show parents how to help their preteens and teens 
develop good fitness 



The facts 

• Only 40 percent of students age 10-18 engage in 
appropriate and regular physical activity. (1) 

• A new study shows a decline in students' cardiovasoular 
endurance and an increase in their weight. Students older than 
10 take atXMJt a minute longer to run a mile than the same age 
students studied 10 years ago and likewise have gained 3.6 
to 8.3 pounds during the decade. (2) 



• Children and youth who get regular exercise have better 
n^th, reeding and writing scores than those who don't exercise 
regularly. (1) 

We all know that exercise and physical activity are good for 
us. They reduce the risk of heart problems, Increase strength 
and endurance and inr>prove nrK)tor skills and flexibility. In other 
words, a person who exercises is more fit and healthier. 

Why are preteens and teens less active than preteens and 
teens of previous generatk)ns7 Today's lifestyle is a major 
contributor. Preteens and teens watch TV, talk on the tele- 
phofw, rWe in cars and sit at their desks at school— all activities 
that don't use much energy. Walking, participatory sports, 
active games and dancing are not regular parts of preteens' 
and teens' lives. (3) 

Often, preteens and teens don't understand the Importance 
of exercise. When they cfo see the importance, they don't know 
how much is erxxigh. They need both the Incentive and the 
informatton to exercise well. Parents can supply them witti both. 



Meeting ideas 



Consult "Plan your parenting meetings car&rully" and "Choose meeting activities" In the leader's guide for background 
information. Also refer to the meeting cards on nutrition, smoking, alcohol, drugs and stress since they are ail related to 
fitness and general health 



Energizers 

Myths/facts (20 minutts) 

Gm/: To Inform partnfte about the benef Ita of rtgular axer- 
clM and diapel tome common mytha about axerciM and 
phyafical actfvHy. 

roo/a: Chalkboard and chalk or a fllpchart and marker. 
Prepare coplee of the ''Exerclae: Mytha and facts" quU ualng 
the true/f alae atatamenta and anawtrt below. Put atatementa 
on one aide of the hancf^jt aheat and anawara on the other. 

Mae/iod: Hand out the quiz. Aak parllclpanta not to look at 
the anawera. Aak them to writa down their raaponaaa to tha 
following atatementa. After participanta f Inlah the quiz, diacuaa 
the anawera. Encoura^^ parttclpatkMi. For axampla, aay, **0n 
number 3, what waa your anawer? Wfty do you think thaf a ao?** 

True/false statemants: 

1) Exarclaa may help you quit amoklng. 

2) Joggkig la leaa dangeroua than walking faat. 

3) To get the full benefit of exerciaa, a peraon ahould exer- 
cise 25 to 40 minutaa a dfty aX laaat alx daya a week. 

4) Phyalcal Inactivity la ralatad to haarl diasaaa. 

5) Exafclalng three timea a week givaa you all tha phyalcal 
activity that you need* 

6) Exerclalng makea you tirad. 

7) You have to ba athletic to exarclaa. 

8) All exerclaea give the aame benefit. 

9) Exercfaing affacta only your health. 

Anawara: 

1) True* People who exerclae vigoroualy and ragularly are 
more Hkely to cut down or atop cigaratta amoklng. 
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2) Fa/aa. Faat walking la aaalar on tha body than tOQOlng. 
it doeani put aa much prtaaura on the lower lega and feet aa 
Jogging doea. Walking dota require more time— 40 mfciulaa aa 
oppoeed to 25 for )ooglng-*to have tha aama affect on tha heart. 

3) Fa/ce. To get the full benefit of axerclaa, you ahouki ax- 
arclee 25 to 49 minutea a day, depending on the exeroiae, at 
leaat tiirae daya a week. 

4) True* People who era InaetWa ara at graater dak of get« 
ting heart dlaeaae than people who ara phyak^ally active. 
Regular, briak, auatalnad axerclae Improvea overall condi- 
tion ing» 

5) Fatea. Maka phyak:al acthrity more Important in your Hfa«- 
uae the atalra, walk to the atore, dance— and you wHI \—k better 
and /ook bettar. 

6) Fa/ae. Aa people get In shape, they have mora energy than 
before. They find it aaaler to aleep at night and are leaa tirad 
during the day. 

7) Fa/aa. Moat briak activitiaa do not roqulre any apeclal 
athletic ability. In fact, many peopla who found achod aporta 
difficult anjoy other activitiaa auch aa walking. Jogging, bi- 
cycling, racquat aporta and awlmmlng and continue them 
throughout Ufa. 

a) Fa/aa. In ordar to condition the body and become more 
fit a peraon needa regu/ar, M%k^ aua(a/f?ad axarclae auch aa 
faat walking. Jogging, twimming, aoccer or dancing. Theee ara 
all aarobte exarclaaa. Aerobk: axerclae atrangthena and con- 
dltlona the muaclea and heart and atlmulataa deep breathing. 
Other kinda of exarclaa auch aa weight llHIng build muaclea 
but dont make the peraon any more fit. Some, auch aa golf, 
baaeball or football, don't keep the activity level high for lof>g 
•nough to be of uae In conditioning the heart 

9) Fa/aSi There are nia^y other beneflta to axerclae or any 
phyalcal activity. Exerclae raduoea atraaa, fatigue, anxiety, 
depreaalon and tenalon and halpa one to relax, it ImpnHea 
aelf-lmage and helpa control appettla. When a family exerclaea 
together, they can atrangthen family tiaa and have fun tool 

(Coat/ftaa^ om w« Z) 
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Warm-up (15 minutes) 

Got/: To arouaa partnta' Intaraat In phyalcal activity and 
taach tham akXHit Ita banaflta. 

Too/a; Tapa nicord«r and tape of -nualc with a atrong baat. 

Method: Explain tt)«t ainca ttia matting topic la phyalcal ac- 
tivity and f Itnaaa, tha paranta ara going to ba phyalcally acttval 
Qivt tha toHowIng inttnictlona and /aad thorn in tha axarclsoa. 
Tall tha partlclpanta to do only aa mucti aa thay faal comfort, 
abia doing. Thoaa wHh haart problama ahould docllna. Whilo 
axarclaing, axptain ttia banattta of aach axarclaa. 

1) Haad ro//t. Stand up. Roll your haad alowly— to tha front, 
to tha laft, to tha back and to tha right. Rapaat thraa timaa. 
Changa dlractlona. Thia axarclaa atratchaa tanaa muaclaa In 
tha nack, halping tha paraon to ralax. 

2) liVa/«( Mtntch. Hokl arma out to tha aldoa In Una with your 



shouidara. Twiat to tha laft, stratching your arma aa far aa thay 
will go. Now twIat toward tha right. Rapaat four tImaa. ThIa 
stratchaa tha abdominal muaclaa and holpa to raduca tonalon 
In tha abdomon. 

3) Groii. ^a/^. Follow tha laadar around tha room, down tha 
hall, outalda (waathar permitting) and back In. Walk quickly, 
but don't run. ThIa axarclaa. If dona iu 40 minutaa, threa daya 
a waak, will strengthen the heert end ellow It to work more 
efficiently. 

4) 0ac^ maaeege. Form grcupe of three. The one In the 
middle bende over from the weiet. The other two pound^not 
too v)gorouelyni--on the bent one'e beck with little kerate 
chope up to the neck, down to the walat, up to the neck end 
down egeln. Trede plecee eo thet ell get the meeeage. ThIa 
heipe looeen any tight apote In the beck end feele good tool 

Supply weter for thoee who ere thiraty. Go on to f/ie core 
meet/fig «cf/Wty. 



Core meeting activity 
Roie plsying (1 hour) 

Goal: To help parents mold the fitness habits of their 
preteens and teens by Improving their communication skills. 

Tools: Chalkboard and chalk, the Talking skills/Listening skills 
reproducible included in this box. 

Method: Hand out Talking skills/Ustening skills. Discuss the 
various ways to Impro/e communication that It suggests. Tell 
the group they will be practicing these skills by role playing. 
Ask them all to conskier some situation they have had involving 
their own or their children's fitness habits such as driving the 
car when they could have walked, eating poorly, sitting in front 
of the television on a nice day, wanting ' sit out of gym class. 

Divide the participants into groups of three. One will play 
the child, one will play the parent and one will be an observer. 



Tips for parents 

• Expoae yotir children to e verlety of eports end 

ectivltiea— team sports such as soccer or baseball, indivkiual sports 
such as swimming or gymnastics and activities such as hiking or 
aerobic dancing. Often chiWren are not active because they haven't 
found a sport or activity that interests them. 

• Teech your chlldran thet winning le nice but not necee- 
aary. If they like a sport, they will continue playing whether or not 
they win. Encourage noncompetitive activitjes such as biking, walking 
or yoga. 

• Encourage your children to perticlpete In eeroblc 

exerclee. Preteens and teens need 15-30 minutes of continuous 



The "child" will choose a situation and explain it to the other 
two members of the group, and the "parent" and the "child" 
will act out possible responses to the child. Allow the role- 
playing to continue for five minutes, then stop it on time. 

Ask the parent characters and the child chaiacters to 
describe how it felt to be their characters. Ask the observers 
to report what happened between the parent and child 
characters. Ask each group to switch roles and try a different 
scenario, so that all ^rticipants have a chance to be child, 
parent and observer. After the final role playing, have all the 
subgroups come back together and encourage the reunited 
group to discuss the experience and what they learned. Ask 
questions such as "Was It hard listening to the other person 
and really understanding what they meant or how they felt?" 
or "What kinds of things stood in the way of communication?" 
Sum up the discussion and congratulate the players on their 
efforts. 



aerobic activity daily Aerobics exercise the muscles, condition aruJ 
strengthen the heart and stimulate deep breathing. Aerobic exercise 
is vital for building a healthy body. 

• Meke phyalcel activity a pert of your femlly routine. Walk 
after dinner with "le whole family. Leave the dishes for later— family 
•-galth and togetherness is more important! Plan hiking trips in parks 
or go biking together. Develop an interest in square dancing! 

• Set e good example. Take the stairs instead of the elevator 
up two flights or down three. Walk to the store instead of driving. 
Dance instead of watching television. Join a health club arxl work out. 

• Teech your chllo that being ectlve le not Juet for etMetee. 
Let them see that being active can be fun. 
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Resources 

For the leader or parent 

• FactSheets on exercise. National Heart. Lung and Blood Institute. 
Building 31. Room 4A21, Bethesda, MD 20892; (301) 496-4236. Free. 

• For pamphlets on prevention of and first aid for heart attacks, 
write to: American Heart Association. National Center 7320; Greenville 
Ave.. Dallas. TX 75231. Free. 

• Fitness, a complete, ready-to>print resource on the important 
fitness topics: aerobics, goal setting, family fitness, stretching and 
flexibility, anaerobic exercise, injury prevention and treatment, running, 
walking, cycling, water workouts and tips on exercise equipment, shoes 



and planning. Write: Parley International, 5900 Hollis St., Suite Q, 
Emeryville. CA 94608. Telephone orders accepted at (415) 6OMOO0! 
Cost: $99 plus $5 shipping; order publication No. 1002. 

• Fitness Group supplies booklets on sports and fitness. To send 
for a catalog, write: Fitness Group. PO Box 705. Santa Barbara, CA 
93102; (805) 969-4004. 

• The Fitnessgram program is a computerized measure of stu- 
dents' fitness. Each report card includes, along with the personal fitness 
measure, suggested exercises for improving fitness and body strength 
in the needed areas. For a Fitnessgram program for your school, write: 
Youth Fitness. Institute for Aerobics Research. 12200 Preston Rd.. 
Dallas, TX 75230; (214) 701-8001. Cost: $15 for software cards, plus 
$3 for shipping and handling. 
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Objectives 

• To get parents to recogniza the Importance of oood 
hygiene foj their children 

• To Inform parents atxxit adolescent hygiene 

• To give parents suggestlone tor helping their children 
practice good hygiene 



The facts 



When children enter puberty, their txxHes change: 

• New sweat glande develop under their arms and In the 
groin, causing adoleecents to perspire more. (1) 

• Hair8row«ontheie8a,lnthegrolnand.formaJes.on 
the face. 



• OH giands on the face, shoulders and back produce more 
oU, sometimes clogging pores and producing acne. 

• Menstaiatlon begins. 

Preteens and teens are changing In other ways too, In ways 
that affect their hygiene habits. They may wear braces, eat 
more junk food and chew owe gum. which Ureases the need 
for proper dental care. They are more concerned about their 
physk»i Imege so they buy more cosmetics, fancy shampoos, 
perfunies and k>tky)s. Often they are attrncM to the glamofoua 
Image or a product more than to Its effect. Somotlmea these 
products produce the desired result, but often they cause skin 
Irritattons or cover up a problem with oerfumes. 

For preteens and teens the physk:«l and lifeatyle changes 
of puberty often cause embarraesment and confuskxi. Theee 
changee can effect their self-Image, le^iing to serkxie 
6molk>nal problems. i-uckMy. mo^ problems can be alleviated 
by simple changee m hyglsne habits to accommodate the 
"new'* adolescent body. 



Meeting Ideas 

£^l!tir^/^^ ^^!ri"^ meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" In the leader's guide for background 



Energizers 

start o«wHh an snsiylwr and get yowaiidleo^ 
awayl 

Hygletia brainstonn (16-20 mfmitos) 

li?**^**'^'^*^ -w^iaeee about hv^jleoe and 
beauty and to poM out Itielrrelatieiileac^ hygiene. 

Tools: A variety of popular wsgartin, enough occrfes for 
•achmeetinepaflioip^ 

te«ia wouWbe helpful. Thiee poetsrbeaais and es^ to hang 
up many advertlsen^ento frwe the mapartna, several rollaof 
tape. 

M0iHod; Divide the audience Into three groupe. Explaki to 
ttiegmips that they are gc^ to peffenn a race. Their object 
Is to cieate a "Buy mer poetsr wtth adwllse<i>en U culled from 
the maoatlnea youNre provided. The ade must be for hygiene 
or beauty produeta such ss deodorant, tampona, shampoos, 



cologne or toothpasto. Each group wt!l have an equaMs» 
peeler boeni to fIN and equal numbero of rolle of tape, 
magaiinee and perttolpente. The ftrst group to finish wins the 
raoe. To Ma«ce the effort a Wife niero exetting you might himlsh 
a prtie euofr as a carton otf eeep. Give them SO aeoonda to 
prspeie. Ttoto the sotMty. TeR them to start the rsoe. Onoe the 
first group fMshee its peetor, stop the race. TeN the throe 

groupe how long It toofc to fit up the firot poster boMd. Observe 
how far tt?e olhero got on their poeters* Ask the partlelpanto 
what they obeenmd about the exerolee. What about the number 
of ads? Do the ads seem to have any common themes? How 
do they feel about the ads? What do they think childron and 
teens might feel atMHtt the ads? Aro the sds misleading? Ask 
the partldpanto to Wenttfy produeto that aro not likely to lead 
to bettsr hyolene. For Inatanco, many produeto contain 
pertumee that can be Inftotino to the skin. The hyglenle quaMty 
of many produeta, such ss douches. Is questionable. Many 
produeto do not produce the -maglcar effect that they claim 
to produce. Oo oa to tAe coro meettog act/rffy. 



Core meeting activities 
DIscuaslon (30 minutes) 

Goal: To teach parents about the changing hygiene needs 
of their adolescents. 

Toofs: Type "Tips" bek>w. Copy and dlatrtxjte It for meeting 
participants. 

Method: Invite both parents and their preteens or teens. Pass 
rn li-^P*-" •«ch tip on the list. Ask for addlttonal 

14 



Rolo playing (1 hour) 

Goal: To help parents practice communicating with their 
preteens and teens about hygiene. 

Toois: Prepare four handouts: use the reproducibles Hs/p/ng 
chlfdrBn like themwives and Taiking skills/ Ustening skWs from 
this box, and type up the role^aying situations and "Tips" 
from below. Chalkboard and chalk. 

M$thod: In preporatton for your meeting, read the four 
handouts. At the meeting distribute the handouts. Discuss the 
varioua ways to Improve communteatlon that Talking skills/ 
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Listening skills suggests. Discuss the role that self-esteem 
plays in a person's appearance. Tell the croup they will be 
practicing communication skills by role playing. Divide the 
participants Into four groups. Assign each group one of the role- 
playing activities to present to the group as a v\/hole. Give them 
10-15 minutes to discuss it, choose the role-playing "actors" 
and plan their presentation. Tell each group that they'll have 
five minutes to present. Reassemble the large group and have 
the first group start with their ro!e playing. Limit the role playing 
to five minutes, even If it means cutting it short. Start a 
discussion about the "parents'" action— how else could the 
situation have been handled? Go on to the next group and then 
the third. After all the role playing has been finished and 
discussed, ask the group for its thouphts about the meeting 
as a whole. Sum up the points made In the meeting. 



Tips for parents and 
preteens or teens 

Teach your children what to expect as they q.') through adolescence. 
Also tell them what the opposite sex is experiencing. 

• TMth. Brush teeth three times a day after each meal. Floss 
dally. This cteeins teeth and reduces mouth odor so that a rrxxjthwash 
is not necessary. Have teeth cleaned professkxwilly twrce a year. (2) 

• Tobacco. Don't snfX)kel In addition to causing lung cancer 
and heart problems, smoking causes discolored teeth and bad 
breath. Also, avoW snnokeless tobacco. In addition to causing 
cancers of the oral cavity, pharynx, larynx and esophagus, smokeless 
tobacco causes gum tissue damage, bed breath and discotored 
teeth. (3) 

• Ptfiplniticfl. If you eat well, bathe daily and are healthy, your 
body odor shouW not be offensive. However, if you wish, use an 
underarm deodorant. If you perspire a lot, use antiperspirant on the 
underarms. Bathe regularly, with hot water and soap, especially after 
exercise. Wear clean clothes. (1) (2) 

• Acn« occurs when the oil glands get clogged with oil and is 
at its worst In adolescence, when the hormones are in flux. It Is not 
caused by eating chocolates or greasy foods, although dietary 
changes or a food allergy could Intensify the problem. If you find 
that your acne is worse after eating a certain food, stop eating it! 
Keep your face clean. If you have very oily skin, wash it five or six 
times a day. Cosmetws can aggravate the probletn. Wash off makeup 
thoroughly in the evening. Don't pick or squeeze pimples since this 
can lead to scars aixl Infectkxi. Apply hot wet towels to the skin 
to soften the oil and release It from the pores, then clean your skin. 
If your problem is serkxjs, see a dermatologist. (1) (2) (4) 

Tips for girls 

• Breast seff "examination. Examine your breasts every month 



References 

^— What's Happening to My Body? by Lynda Madaras, Newmarket 
Press. 

2— Looking Great Feeling Great discussion guide, Sunburst 
Communications. 

3- -CommLnity Awareness Ak^s, National Children's Dental Health 
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A—Family Life Educator Selected Articles, voL 1-3, Network 
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• Thomas, 14, has always had to be forced to take baths. 
His parents didn't force him when he was a child because he 
never got very dirty. However, r.ow that he has reached 
puberty, he perspires more and has a strong odor. What can 
his parents do? 

• Bob, 1 3, got braces a few months ago. He Is embarrassed 
to have them and doesn't want to be any more different than 
he already feels. So, he chews gum and eats all the food he 
has been warned not to eat. His parents, who have already 
spent a fortune on his braces, don't want him to have fillings 
In his newly straightened teeth. What can they do? 

• Debra, 12, started her period recently. How can her 
mother explain good hygiene habits with the least amount of 
embarrassment for both of them? 



after your period. It's an easy way to detect breast cancer early and 
a good habit to start now. Also, it's important to be aware of what 
is normal and healthy in your body, so that when something changes 
you will be able to identify it. 

• Menttniation. Use a tampon or sanitary pad or both, 
depending on the flow and your preference. You can and should 
do anything you ncmally do — ride horses, take gym class and 
exercise. Bathe dally. Change your tampon or pad every three to 
four hours. Don 't doucfte— you could push some blood beck up Into 
the sterile uterus and cause a serious infectton. Drink and eat 
anything you want. 

• ToxJc ehoclL Know the symptoms for toxic shock since it has 
been linked to tampon use. The main symptoms are sudden fever, 
vomiting and a sudden drop In blood pressure. If you devetop these 
symptoms, remove the tampon and see your doctor lmnr>ed lately. 
To prevent toxic shock, don't use tampons. If you must use them, 
change them every three to four hours and don't wear them at night. 

• PMS. Avoid sugar and salt since they have been linked to 
premenstrual syndrome (PMS). Exercise can help relieve cramps. 
Avoid stress. (1) (4) 

Tips for boys 

• Shaving. Be careful not to nick pimples because this could 
cause an infection. If you use a razor instead of an electric shaver, 
use a lot of shaving cream. 

• Testicle exam. Examine your testicles every month. It's an 
easy way to detect testicle cancer early and a good habit to start 
now. Also, It's important to be aware of what Is normal and healthy 
in your body, so that if something changes you will be able to klentify 
it. A good description of the procedure Is available In What's 
Happening to My Body? Book for Boys by Lynda Madaraa. Further 
protect your testicles and prevent chafing by not wearing tight pants. 
Wear an athletic supporter when playing sports. 



For the preteon and teen: 

• Don't Worry, You're Normal: A Teenager's Guide to Self-Health 
by NIssa Simon is a book that covers many questions of hygiene, fitness 
and body changes for preteens and teens. Crowell Junior Books, Harper 
& Row, Inc., 10 E. 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022; (212) 207-7000. 
Cost: $9.95 hardbacK, $4.95 paperback. 

• What's Happening to My Body? Book for Boys by Lynda Madaras 
is an excellent general reference for boys. Newmarket Press, 3 E. 48th 
Street. New York, NY 10017. Cost: $14.95 hardback, $9.95 paperback. 

• What's Happening to My Body? by Lynda Madaras is an excellent 
reference for girls and their mothers on going through puberty. 
Newmarket Press, 3 E. 48th St., New Yori<. NY 10017; (212) 832-3575. 
Cost: $14.95 hardback, $9.95 paperback. 
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Some of these books or films might be available in your local library. 
If not, request them! 

For the leader or parent: 

• Looking Great Feeling Great by Sunburst Communicattons, is 
a sot of two f ilmstrlps that describe to preteens and teens how to take 
care of themselves. These would be good to start a oiscussion when 
the preteens and teens are present. Sunburst Communications, Room 
TJ 7. 39 Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570. (800) 431-1934; 
(914) 769-5030 (NY). Cost: $109. Available on a 30-day review basis. 
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Objectives 



« To give parents Infcrmatton on good nutrition 

• To explain why adolescents often don't eat well 

• To give parents tips to help their preteens or teens 
develop healthy eating habits 



The facts 

• The U.S. population ranks as the world's fattest. Obesity 
among young people increased by 54 percent in the past 20 
years. Seven of 10 obese teenagers will be obese adults and 
suffer high risk of diabetes, heart disease arxj high bkxxj pres- 
sure. (1) 

• Anorexia nervosa and bulimia are eating disorders that 
can affect young people. Recent studies indicate that 3 to 5 
percent of women between puberty and age 30 suffer from 
bulimia, and 1 percent suffer from anorexia nervosa. (2) 

• Many adolescents with high cholesterol levels already 
have fatty streaks in their arteries. Sixty-four percent of teens 
are not aware of what serum cholesterol means to their health, 
and half do not read nutrition and ingredient labels on food. (1 ) 



Adolescence Is a time of rapid physical growth. Preteens 
and teens need to eat well now more than at alnr>ost any other 
time in their lives. They need more of PDost nutrients. Yet fad 
diets are on the rise, posing potential physical and emotional 
dangers. 

Clearly, the nutritional standards of preteens and teens must 
Improve. Knowing proper eating habits helps. See the "Re- 
sources" section for books and pamphlets on nutrttton. 

But Just knowing the Infcrmatton Is not enough. Why don't 
many preteens and teens eat well? There are nrwiny reasons: 
Many preteens and teens do not see the Inrportance of a proper 
diet beyond their appearance. Even preteens and teens who 
know about good nutritton often feel immune to the possible 
ill effects of poor diet. Wh^^n they do see the inrHX>rtance of 
proper eating habits, they often don't fdtow them because of 
the pressures exerted by their age group and its lifestyle. 
Preteens and teens see arguments about food as one of the 
"great divides" between them and their parent8--one of the 
ways In which they can and must assert their Independence. 

Since so fnany of adolescents' meals are eaten outskle the 
home, parents cannot directly determine what their chiWren 
eat. They can make sure their children understand nutrition 
and its effect on their health and appearance. They can also 
help their chiklren develop good habits. In these ways parents 
can help their chiWren make good food choices when they are 
away from their parents. 



Meeting Ideas 

Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" In the leader's guide for background 
information. Also consult the meeting cards on fitness for Informatton and resources. Remember that fitness and nutritton 
are closely linked. 



Energizers 

Myths/facts (20 minutes) 

Ooafc To Inforni parents abotil nutrition. 

Took: Produce two hsndouta. Type the tme/faise atatemento 
below on the fmH of handout and the answers on the back. 
For the iecond handout, type up and cow the nipe for paientt" 
section of thia card. Supply paper and pen for aU the sMir- 
ticipanta. 

M9thod: fom groups of four to fhre people. Qlve each group 
paper cndpen and the first handout Ask each group to discusa 
and wrtie down an answer for each tnie/falae autement without 
referring to the anawert. Ask ail queetlone and get group 
reaponsea before giving tha correct anawers. Explain aach 
answer. See which gn>up haa the highest score. Congratulate 
ail on their aHort. Pass out the "Tips for parenta"* and diacuaa 
them. Go on to tho core meet/ng ece/v/ty. 

Tnie/falte ttatenients: 

1) Popcorn la Junk food. 

2) Cookad vegetablea are mom nutrltloua than raw vege* 
tablea. 

3) Ptzza la more nutrltloua than a plain hamburger. 

4) Prateene and teena need more food per pound of their 
body weight than S-year-oMs do. 

5) A person can aafely lose up to fhre pounda per week. 
S) Preteens and teena ahould be allowed to aat whatever 



^♦»*^y want 
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Anewere: 

1) False. Popcom Is a recommended anack food, when un- 
salted and unbutteied 

2) False. VHamkia are lost In the cooking process. For moit 
vegetflblee, with the exception of certain greene, uncooked are 
more nutritious. 

3) Tmo. Ptzza contains me four baalc food groups, unlike 
hamburgers. However, both are high in aodium. 

4) True. The growth spurt that sUrts at puberty requires moie 
food, and more nutritious food, than most other times In a 
person*a life. 

5) Fa^ Contrary to the claims of many fad diet ads, people 
can safely loee up to two pounde per week. If they lose more, 
they may be losing muscle kistead ol fat 

S) False. Parente should set reaaonable limlta for their 
preteena and teene. Thle la beat done through dlscuaalon. 
Adolescents ara more likely to follow guldelinaa that they 
understand than seemingly art>ltrary orders. (3) (4) (5) 

Four food groups (20 minutes) 

Qoa/: To explain baalc nutrition to the partlcipanta. 

Too/a: Put up a poster of the four baeic food groups or write 
the names of the four groups on the board. Write the name of 
particular foode such aa broccoH, awiss cheese, peanut butter 
or yogurt on alipe of paper. Make enough aHpe for all meeting 
pertielpenta and make equal numbers of allpa for each of the 
four food groupe. 

MeHiodb Paee out the alIpe to participants aa they enter the 
(CoelMMd om pae* 2) 
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room. Teil th«m that thay art tha food that la writtan on tha 
papar and that thay hav9 to join th« othar fooda In thair food 
group. All tha broads and caraala will form ona group, maata 
anothar group, ate. Aftar tha partlclpanta hava formad thaIr 
groupa, aak tham to diacuaa among th«maa{vaa what tha fooda 
thay repraaant hava In common. Than hava vach food group 
shara thalr diacuaalon with tha othar partlclpanta. Ba praparad 
to anawar quaatlona or corract mlalnformatlon. Onca aach 
group haa axplalnad what thay ara, hava tham ragroup to fomi 
a balancad maal. Ona "m«at" paraon ahould join ona "fruit 



and vagatabia" paraon, ona "braad" paraon and ona "milk" 
paraon. Hava aach group tall what thalr snaal la to tha group 
aa a whola. Hava tha partlclpanta daclda which la tha moat 
nutrltloua maal and why. Aak how thay could changa any of 
th« maala to maka th#m mora nutrltloua. Explain that balancad 
maals ara a good atari, but thay alao naad to raduca fat and 
salt Mantlon that prataans or ta«na oftan doni hava a balancad 
lunch, so thay na«d a balancad dinnar with fnilta, vagatablaa 
and milk that may ba misaing In aartlar maala. Go on to Ma 
eora maat/ny aciMiy. 



Core meeting activities 
Pan«l (1 hour) 

Goal: To answer questions parents have about eating 
disorders such as anorexia nervosa and bulimia and the 
physical benefits of a healthy diet. 

Tools: Chairs, table, podium and/cr microphones for the 
panel. Make a handout of the 'Tips fc oarents" below. 

Method: Invite a nutritionist from the health department or 
the school, a doctor or nurse, and a psychologist, preferably 
a specialist in adolescents and/or in eating disorders. • The 
nutritionist could talk about genera! nutrition as it relates to 
adolescents. • The doctor or nurse could discuss the 
changing adolescent body, the importance of eating well at this 
time, the effect of diet on menses and growth, and physical 
disorders caused by improper diet. • The psychologist could 
talk about such topics as the effect of diet on emotional health; 
how to instill good, long-lasting eating habits; and how eating 
disorders can be caused by unrealistic and obsessive concerns 
with a slender appearance. 

Each panel member should speak for 10-15 minutes. When 
all are through, questions can be directed to the panelists. 

Nutritious potlucic (2 hours) 

Goal: To get families interested In making good nutritional 
habits part of their daily life. 

Tools: The school cafeteria or a volunteer's home where a 
potluck dinner can be served. Plates, utensils, foodserving 
equipment, copies of all the recipes used. 

Method: Organize a volunteer committee to prepare several 
nutritious and appetizing dishes. Be sure that your recipes are 
low in sodium, sugars and fats and high In fiber and include 
fresh and wholosome ingredients. There are many cookbooks 
and pamphlets containing such recipes, like Tips from the 
American Heart Association. Advertise your potluck at a PTA 



Tips for parents 



• Give your children a choice in buyi'ig food for the house- 
hold. Send them to the store to pick up lood for the family. As 
they get older, make the instructions less specific, so that they 
can make decisions. Alert them to check labels for ingredients. 
Remind them that ingredients are listed In order of quantity. 

• Supply nutritious snack foods such as popcorn, fruit, raw 
vegetables, cheese, yogurt, whole wheat crackers and milk. 

• If your children have a weight problem, talk to their doctor 
about it. The doctor can suggest a diet and help supervise it. Heip 
your children follow the diet by purchasing nutritious, low-calorie 
snack foods such as fruit, vegetables and popcorn. Most preteens 
and teens worry about their weight, whether or not they tell their 
parents. If your preteens or teens are overweight, don't belabor 
the issue. Give them positive support. If they're on a diet and 
exercise program, encourage them to be patient and not to expect 
immediate results. Don't look on occasional lapses as failures. 

• Serve low-fat milk, vegetables and fruit at night to supple- 
ment the fast food that your teens eat during the day. 

• Set a good example. Cut back on eating poorly, drinking 
alcoholic beverages and smoking cigarettes. Add exercise such 
as walking, biking or swimming to your life. 



meeting, in your newsletter or in invitational fliers sent home 
with the children In your school. Hand out copies of the recipes. 
Invite a nutritionist to speak to your potluck participants about 
how they can start improving their diet. 
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Resources 

For the leader or parent: 



• National Association of Anorexia Nervosa and Associated 
Disorders. Box 271. Highland Park. IL 60035; (312) 831-3438. 

• Fast Food: An Eater's Guide by Michael F. Jacobson and Sarah 
Fritschner. For those who want the complete lowdown on the nutritional 
content of fast foods, this book contains breakdowns cf virtually all 
items offered by more than one dozen chains. Write: CSPI-PD. 1501 
l6th St. NW. V^ashington. DC 20036-1499. Cost: $5.95; order 
publication #FF. 

• Dietary Guidelines for Americans as well as general pamphlets 
on hamburger facts, salt facts and food safety for the family are 
available from: Human Nutrition Information Service. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Room 325A. Federal Building, Hyattsville. MD 20782; 
(301) 436-8617. Free. 

• FactSheets are an excellent source of Information about a variety 
of nutrition topics. Write: Penn State Nutrition Information and Resource 
Center. Benedict House. University Park. PA 16802. Cost: $7.50. 

For speakers or general information on nutrition, contact: 

• State health departments, nutrition division 

• Cooperative extension service, county or state 

• Doctors, pediatricians or internists 

• Adolescent psychologists, especially specialists in eating 
disorders 

• School counselors 

• h rition teachers in the school 

• Local newspapers, especially food and nutrition editors 
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Objectives 



• To get parents to explore their own values regarding 
teenage sexuality 

• To present facts on the Incidence of sexual activity and 
teenage pregnancy to parents 

• To present parents with concrete suggestions on how 
to talk with their kids about sex 



The facts 

• Approxinnately 80 percent of parents never talk to their 
children about sex. Most adolescents report that they have 
never been given any advice about sex by either parent; in a 
survey of 600 teenagers about their source of family planning, 
teenagerfi cited television more often than any other source. (1) 

• Stuuies indicate that children whose parents have talked 
with them about sexuality are less likely to engage in premarital 
sex or if they do so are more likely to make use of contra- 
ception. (2) 

• Three thousand adolescents become pregnant every 
day: that's 1.1 million teen pregnancies each year. The sharpest 
increase in recent years has been among teens age 15 and 
younger. (1) 

• Pregnancy and birth rates among teens in the United 



States have declined auer increases in the 1970s. In 1983,87 
of every 1 ,000 girls 1 5 through 1 9 years old became pregnant. 
This is a decline of 1 .6 percent from the 1 980 rate. Fewer than 
53 of every 1 ,000 teenage girls gave birth, a drop of 2.3 per- 
cent. Even with this drop, the United States still leads other 
industrialized countries in teen pregnancy and birth rates. (3) 

• One out of every five 15-year-old girls and one out of 
every three 15-year-old boys are sexually active. Twelve million 
American teens are sexually active — about 7 million males and 
5 million females. About 15 million teens are not sexually ac- 
tive. (4) 

• The age of first menstruation has been dropping three 
months every 10 years during the last century, due to better 
nutrition and health care. Today the average age of becoming 
fertile for girls is 1 2 years and five months, and some girls have 
their first periods as early as nine. Boys may have their first 
"wet dream" by age 11. (5) (6) 

Parents can talk to their children about sex. Only parents 
can convey the family and religious values they would like their 
children to have. And no one is better suited to the job. 

Parents can spare children from many fears and ."nisconcep- 
tions by open communication about growing up and sexuality. 
To aci lesporjslbly, teens need information and guidance from 
their parents. If parents don't communicate about sexuality, 
children will get their ideas and Information from other sources. 
These sources may be unreliable and cannot be expected to 
convey the parents' own values. 
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Meeting ideas 

Select from the following ideas to achieve your meeting goals. For background information consult "Plan your parenting meetings 
carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" in the leader's guide. 



Energizers 

Stirt your meeting off with an tnarglztr to g«t your audltnct't 
inttratt right away) 

Where it's at: Pass the hat (25 minutes) 

Goa/: To got audiance members thinking about what their 
parenta taught them about aexuailty and what thay would like 
to teach (/le/r children. 

Tools: Bring enough a^xS' cards and pencils for each 
member of your audience and a "hat" for partxipsnts to drop 
their cards into. Make sure every participant has a pencil. 

MBthod: Assure the audience that the activity Is anonymous. 
Ask each person to write one thing that their parents told them 
about sexuality during their teens on the unilned side of the 
card. (2 to 3 minutea) 

Then ask each participant to tum the card over and complete 
the following sentence: "if I were completely free to say what 
I really believe about sex and how I think my child should 
behave In regard to sex, I would say the following." (5 minutes) 

Collect the cards in the "hat." Read the unilned side of 



several cards first, then read several cards from the lined side 
of the cards. No need to pause between them. After reading 
cards with varloua points of view, ask the group to comment 
on the thoughts expressed In the cards. Wrap up the activity 
by summarizing the thoughts expressed In the cards and any 
diacusslon by the group. (10 minutes) Move on (o your core 
meet/ng act/Wty. 

Quiz (15 minutes) 

Goa/: To put parents in touch with their knowleoge about 
puberty and sexuality, to educate parents and to engage their 
Interest. 

Tools: Copies of Sex and SBXuality'-a quiz from your parent- 
ing box for each audience member, pencils. 

Msihod: Tell audience members that the quiz Is for their in- 
formation and will not be collected. Ask the audience to take 
five minutes to answer the questions. When the quiz Is com- 
pleted, go through each queatlon and answer. Be prepared to 
elaborate on the answers, and aak audience members to feel 
free to ask questions or make comments on the quiz. Go on 
(o your core masting activity. 
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Core meeting activities 

Film (1 V2 hours) 

^ Goal: To make parents aware of the concerns and problems 
ip-iat preteens and teens face in dealing with their sexual 
C 1\1>> ievelopment and feelings. 



7*oo/s; Use the film The Puberty Years for your meeting. The 
Puberty Years helps young teens understand the various 
changes their bodies undergo during puberty. Using humorous 
vignettes, animated graphics and on-screen group discussion, 
it provides facts and ways to cope with emerging sexual feel- 
ings. The film shows viewers that despite the confusion, self- 
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consciousness and embarrassment they may feel, puberty Is 
a normal, healthy part of growing up. The videocassette, 33 
minutes long, is divided Into two parts. Alfred, Jamie and Steve 
explores male physical changes during puberty. It discusses 
body growth and maturation; how the genitals and reproduc- 
tive system develop and the reasons why spontaneous erec- 
tion, ejaculation and "wet dreams" may occur. Lynn, Kerry 
ar)d Hillary explains bodily changes in females during puber- 
ty. It raises such issues as different rates of development and 
embarrassment about menstruation. This part focuses on social 
and emotional problems that girls may encounter during puber- 
ty. (To order films see "Resources/For the leader" below.) 

Method: Before showing the film, take time to view it. You 
will want to know what the film is about in order to be prepared 
to lead a discussion following it. Tel! your audience that you 
would like to show them a film. Briefly state what the film is 
about — no more than one or two sentences. Let the audience 
know that you'd like the film to be the starting ground for a 
discussion. Show the film. After the film, ask the audience to 
comment. Encourage discussion with questions referring to 
events, ideas and values expressed in the film, such as "What 
were your feelings about . . .?" "What's your reaction to . . .?" 
"What did you learn from the film?" "Do you agree with . . .? 
If so, why?" 

Role playing (45 minutes) 

Goal: To help parents practice their communication skills. 

Tools: Reproduce the Talking skills/Listening skills handout 
and distribute it to the group. Also, compose and hand out 
sheets describing three role-playing situations. (See five 
choices below.) Set up the room so that participants can easi- 
ly break into groups of three. 

Method: Introduce the group to the Talking skills/Listening 
skills handout and discuss the various ways to improve com- 
munication it suggests. Tell the group that they will be prac- 
ticing these methods by role playing. Select three role-playing 
situations from among the following list, or develop your own 
role-playing situations. 

• Barry, 13, has been caught masturbating by his father. 
Herb. What might Herb's reaction be? Barry's feelings? What 
could Herb do to handle this situation constructively? 

• Jean, 1 5, has just come in at 2:30 a.m. from a date with 
her new boyfriend. Her curfew was midnight Jean's mother, 
Ann. is waiting up for her. How could Ann handle the situation 
to achieve a satisfactory outcome? 

• On the way home from basketball practice. Robert. 17, 
announces to his mother that he is in love with a girl his parents 
don't like. How could she react constructively? 

• Tina. 9. asks Helen, her girlfriend's mother, what a period 
Is. How could Helen respond? 

• Angela, 16, asks her mother, Sharon, about contracep- 
tion. How can Sharon react in order to open communication 
with Angela about her concerns? 

Ask the participants to break into groups of three. For eacfi 
role playing there will be an observer, a parent and a child. 
The three participants in each group will get to play a child, 
a parent and an observer by rotating these characters as the 
role-playing situation changes. Ask observers to note the pro- 
gress of each role playing; for instance, what communication 
problems did the parent and child encounter? 

Allow each role-playing situation to continue for five minutes. 
End each role playing on time. After each role playing, ask the 
parent character and the child character to describe how it 
felt to be their characters. Ask the observers to report what 
happened between the parent and child characters. Hold a brief 
discussion. Then ask each group to rotate parent, child and 
observer roles within their group and begin the next role play- 
ing. After the final role playing, bring the group back together 
to discuss the experience and what they learned. Be ready to 
ask questions such as: "What made it hard to listen to the other 
person?" or "What kinds of things stood in the way of com- 
munication?" Sum up the discussion and congratulate the 
players on their efforts. 



Resources 
For the leader: 

• Sex and the American Teenager. 32 minutes. Pyramid Film & 
Video, Box 1048, Santa Monica, CA 90406-1048; (800) 421-2304. Rental: 
$52 for three days. 

• The Puberty Years. 33 minutes. Order from: Sunburst Com- 
munications. 101 Castleton St.. Pleasantville. NY 10570-9971; (800) 
431 -1 934. Cost for purchase; «205. All Sunburst films are available for 
a free 30-day review. 

• Preventing Children Having Children. This informative piimphlet 
gives many statistics on adolescent sexuality. A must resource 
Children's Defense Fund, 122 C St. NW, Washington. DC 20001. Ccsl 
$4.50. 

For the parent: 

• How to Talk to Your Teenagers atx>ut the Facts of Life is available 
from Planned Parenthood. 810 Seventh Ave.. New York, NY 10019. 
Cost: 75 cents each. $35 for 100. 

• How to Talk to Your Child About Sex and How to Talk to Your 
Preteen/Teen about Sex are available from the National PTA. 700 N. 
Rush St.. Chicago. I L 606 1 1 -2571 . Cost: 1 5 cents per copy; $1 2.00 per 
100. 

For the chiid/preteen/teen: 

• What's Happening to My Body? by Lynda Madaras and Area 
Madaras and The What's Happening to My Body Book for Boys by 
Lynda Madaras and Dane Saavedra are excellent books for parents 
and children to share. Newmarket Press. 3 E. 48th St.. New York. NY 
10017. Cost: $14.95 hardback, $9.95 paperback. 

• Teensex? It's OK to Say NO WAY. This easy-to-read pamphlet 
IS available from Planned Parenthood. Planned Parenthood. 810 
Sev^enth Ave.. Nev/ York. NY 10019. Cost: 75 cents each; $30 for 100. 

.• Clear Vision is the story of Zap, a 16-yearold boy who has got- 
ten his girlfriend pregnant but doesn't want to do anything about it. 
But with the help of magic glasses it's Zap who's pregnant. Only then 
does he realize what teen pregnancy really means. Highly recom- 
mended. March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation. Supply Division. 
1275 Mamaroneck Ave.. White Plains. NY 10605; (914) 428-7100, 
Comes with three posters and a showing guide. Cost: $50 VHS. $95 
16mm. Rental: $10 for one week. 16mm only, 

• Rockabye dramatizes teen pregnancy in a contemporary high 
school setting. Shows the unglamorous consequences of having a baby 
as a teen. Ideal for teens and preteens. Contact the March of Dimes 
Birth Defects Foundation. Supply Division. 1275 Mamaroneck Ave.. 
White Plains. NY 10605; (914)428-7100. Cost: $50 VHS, Not available 
for rent. 
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Objectives 



• To show parems how to build their children's seif-^ 

• To give suggestions for Improving communication In 
order to be more successful In building preteens' and teens' 
self-esteem 

• To show the Importance of self-esteem In resisting peer 
pressure and developing good health habits 



The facts 

• Self-esteem affects grades. A child with a high 10 but 
low seif^steem may do poorly in school, while a child with 
average Intelligence but high self^steem may excel. (1) 

• A negative body Imaga, which Is common In adoles- 
cence, is related to low setf-esteem. This can cause depres- 
sion, chronic dieting, compu<siv» exercise and mating disorders. 
A person who is concerned only about body image ignores his 
or her mental, enwtlonal and social development. (2) 

• Adolescents feel more socially, physically and intellec- 
tually inept than any other age group. When adolescents fee) 
urilmportant, they have difflcuJty making decisions and plans. 
(1) (3) 



• Preteens and teens with low self-esteem feel powerless 
They are more vulnerable to peer pressure and may not have 
the strength to say "no" when peers ask them to drink, take 
drugs or engage in sex. 

• Eighty percent of students entering school feel good 
about themselves and who they are. By the fifth grade only 
20 percent have high self-esteem. By the time students become 
sjmtors m high school only 5 percent have positive self^teem. 

• Students encounter the equivalent of 60 days each year 
of reprimanding, nagging and punishment. During 12 
schooling a student is subjected to 15,000 negative statements 
three times the anKxint of positive statements received (4) 

• Self'^teem Is ck>sely tied to family and environment. 
When chlkjren feel listened to, taken seriousty and genuinely 
cared for, their self^teem is high. With tove and support 
anyone can feel valued and special. (3) 

Satf-esteem Is a personal assessment of worthiness. Peo- 
ple with high self-esteem are not overly retiring or aggressive 
They are more likely to be creative, because being creative 
involves taking risks. They are proud of their accomplishments 
able to assume responsibility, tolerant of frustrattons, enthusi- 
astic about new challenges and able to show a broad ranae 
of emotions. (1) ^ 



Meeting ideas 



Energizers 

start your ntMtlng wttti an MMNCizM^ to get your audtenc* 
intefMtect, 

Family quiz (20 mInutM) 

QoelrToinakethtparttei^ 
buHda Mif^teem and to aciggeet new ways to build It 

^J^' ^^^9^ of the following quiz* and the 

reptoduclWe Helping chlldien Hke themeelf-. Supply pena or 
penella. 

Rating scale 



-10. Wt tend metaagea to aach other that make ua aU 
feel good. 

—ToUl 







U84Mlly 




n«v«r 








1 2 


3 


4 


6 



In our family: 
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1. We llatan to aach othafa thotighta and Ideaa. 

2. We respect aacti other'a different ideaa. 

3. We try to be conaWerate o^ aach other'a feelinga. 

4. We try to underatend what aach perM>n ia feeling. 

5. When decfskme need to be made, we can freely 
expieaa our opinlone. 

jl W••^)porteeoho«h•r'a efforts to lewn new things. 
7. We support eecti other'a efforts to aocompUah 
what la Important to eaoh of ua. 

«. WeracotGmtoeaoliothar'aatfengtha^acoompilah- 
menta and cor Hi H wH tone to the family. 

9. We expraea a p pta aia iu ii le each other for the good 
things that happen. 



*fWpdfflad wWh pt m ihiton from f am*y Ufa gdwcator TMckfrni TooJt. 
»jlum#« 1-3. Copyright €) IMS t»y N«twocfc PubMcatlofM, adlvMon 

Method: Fhiaa out tha quiz. Instmct the partlcipanta to chooee 
the number from tha rating scale that appltea to their family 
for each atatement Aftar they hava takan the quiz, tail thern 
up ttie total for the 10 atatementa and to put the total 
on the bottom line. Tall tham: "Each atatement deacrlbea a way 
to build aelf-eateem in your family. Check your acore. If It'a be« 
tweeii S5 and 60, your-ie doing fine. Keep It upi If it'a between 
20 and 35, you need to work on some apecif areaa of building 
seH-eateem. If i?'s behveen «ve and 20. you have aome aerfoua 
blocka to building aelf-eateem and need to conakler uaing the 
statement Ideaa to build aelf«eataem in your family." Olacuaa 
aach atatement. Pass out Helping children like themaelree. 
Brakiatorm ways that each action could be implemented In the 
family. Qo on to the core meeting actMty. 

Brainstorm (20 minutes) 

Qoek To help perente identify worda or phraaea that are 
helphil or harmhii in bulkling aaif-atteem. 

roolr RIpohert and marlcar or chalkboard and chalk, coplea 
of the reproducible Helping chMren like themeelree. 

MetM: Hend out the reproducible He/p/eg children like 
f*e#pe^ 10 the audlenoe. Explain the concept 01 eeH-eeteem 
•e you leermd It Irorw •OTia facta" on thte cerd or metertel from 

(Cmthmed ee pege t} 



CD 



m 



CO 
CO 

m 



g 

m 

CO 



m 
m 



th« rtsourcM. Hav« th« aud(«fict brainstorm words or phrasts 
that would ba htlpful for «tif'«sta#m and words or phritas that 
would ba datrimantal. Soma phrasas thay might suggast that 
build salf"«8taam ara: 

□ Thsnks for halplng ma. 

□ t fa«l frustra tad/sad/angry to saa you do that. 

□ I would prafar for you to . . . bacausa . . . 



Soma phraaas thay might suggast that hurt salf*#staam ara: 

□ Why do you always do that? 

□ Why ara you so atupld/slow? 

□ How many tlmas hava I told you . . .? 

WHta down all sug^astlona. When tha parents hava thought 
of all that thay can, discusa each suggaatlon. Say why tha 
phrase it positive or negative. Go ofi to tfie core meet/ng 
activity. 
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Core meeting activities 

Film (1 hour) 

Goals: To show parents how the actions of parents affect 
the self-esteem of their children. 

Tools: Order the film Mirrors: A Film About Self-Esteem, with 
accompanying brochures and planning guide. Mirrors is a film 
that stresses the important role parents play in developing their 
children's self-esteem. Parents act as a mirror in which child- 
ren see their own strengths, weaknesses and potential. 
Sometimes things even the best parents say can distort the 
Image children have of themselves. But if parents believe In 
their kids and show it, kids will find It easier to believe in them- 
selves; they'll like what they see in the mirror. 

Method: Preview the film so that you know the film is appro- 
priate for your audience. Prepare a list of possible discussion 
questions. Tell your audience that you will show a film. Briefly 
describe the film and say that you will discuss It afterward. 
Show the film and ask the audience to comment. Encourage 
discussion with questions referring to events, ideas and values 
expressed in the film, such as "What were your feelings about 
. . "What's your reaction to . . Thank them for their 
participation. 

Psnel (45 mlnut08) 

Goal: To show parents how Important self-esteem is in ail 
parts of their children's lives. 

Tools: Copy the reproducible Helping children like them- 
selves ana'or the handout Leading Children to Self-Esteem. 

Method: Invite several experts on self-esteem — an adoles* 
cent psychologist, a drug counselor and/or a teacher. Give all 
of them Helping children like themselves, and ask them to 
prepare a 10-15 minute talk. • The psychologist could talk 
about self-esteem for adolescents in general. • The drug 
counselor could talk about the likelihood of low self-esteem in- 
creasing drug abuse. • The teacher could talk about how self- 
esteem lowers grades and attention span, At the meeting, in- 
troduce the speakers. Explain that they will speak on self- 
esteem. Allow each speaker the allotted time. Move on to the 
next speaker. When all the speakers are through, ask for ques- 
tions. Pass out Helping children like themselves. Suggest, with 
the help of the panel, ways that parents can improve their 
children's self-esteem. Ask for further suggestions from the 
audience. Thank the speakers for their help. 

Role playing (1 hour) 

Goal: To give parents practice in helping their children to 
like themselves. 

Tools: Develop two handouts. Copy the reproducible Help- 
ing children like themselves for one. Choose and type four of 
the following scenarios for the other: 

• Your child picks only drab clothes to wear. 

• Your child Is the class bully. 

• Your daughter, who used to do well in school, no 
longer studies. 

• Your child is gaining weight. 

• Your daughter constantly diets. 

• Your son has been arrested for possessing marijuana. 

• Your child has been arrested for driving drunk. 
Method: Distribute the handout Helping children like 

themselves to all meeting participants. Review the contents 



with the group and briefly discuss each tip. Ask the parents 
for comments and any tips they would like to add. Next, divide 
the audience into groups of five. Distribute the second hand- 
out. Tell the participants that the purpose of this activity is to 
practice ways to reduce stress In teens. Ask the groups to 
discuss and act out the first scenario on their sheet. Allow five 
to 1 0 minutes for role playing. Ask the groups to report on their 
solutions. Allow for discussion of Ideas. Follow the same pro- 
cedure for the next three scenarios. After the group discus- 
sion of these scenarios, ask the participants the following ques- 
tions: "What did you learn?" "Do you have anything more to 
add to the handout?" Summarize the discussion and thank the 
participants for their efforts. 

References 

1 —Our Children 's Self-Esteem, Family Life Educator Selected Ar- 
ticles, vol. 1-3. Network Publications, 1985. 

2— 'Teaching about Body Image: A Technique for Improving Body 
Satisfaction." by Leslie McBride. Journal of School Health, February 
1986. 

3 — Life Planning Education. The Center for Population Options, 
March 1985. 

A— New York Times. August 23, 1988. 

Resources 
For the leader: 

• Our Children's Self-Esteem: Thoughts for Parents and Teachers. 
from Network Publications, is a pamphlet that describes self-esteem 
and tips for helping children achieve it. Network Publicaticns, P.O. Box 
1830, Santa Cruz. CA 95061-1830. One to four copies tree. 50 copies 
for $14. 

• National PTA and Keebler Company have developed an award- 
winning film for PTA meetings, Mirrors: A Film About Self-Esteem, 
available on a free-loan basis. Modern Talking Pictures, 5000 Park St.. 
St, Petersburg, FL 33709-9989; (800) 237-4599. Specify VHS or 16mm. 
Comes with a guide to plan meetings and 40 copies of a brochure for 
parents. Available for purchase in VHS lor $19.95 for PTA's, $25 for 
others. 

For the parent: 

• Raising a Child Conservatively in a Sexually Permissive World 
by Sol and Judith Gordon is a good reference book that explains for 
parents some of the pressures that a preteen/teen faces and describes 
strategies for helping children to improve their self-esteem during this 
time. Simon and Schuster. 1230 Avenue of the Americas. New York. 
NY 10020. Cost: $13.95. 

For the preteen and teen: 

• Up to You Student Manual by Dan Celentano covers a variety 
of topics — drugs, smoking, stealing — that are all affected by a per- 
son's self-esteem. Interesting, easy to read. Up to You, Inc.. 2233 Whit- 
tier St.. DuLoi, MN 55803. Cost: $12.25. 

Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill 
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Objectives 



• To show parents the causes of stress In adolescents 

• To give parents suggestions for helping their adolescents 
reduce stress 



The facts 

• Five thousand or more adolescents connmit suicide each 
year. Another 500,000 attennpt it. This means that eyery 90 
minutes a U.S. teen commits suicide. (1) (2) 

• It's been estimated that 80-90 percent of all illnesses, 
including headaches, ulcers, infections and high blood pres- 



sure, are stress-related. Fifty percent of all doctor visits are 
considered stress-related. Stress in teens is often the cause 
for stomachaches, headaches, anorexia and bulimia. (1) (3) 

All humans experience stress. It is a necessary part of life. 
The response to stress io vi^hat often needs to be controlled. 
A person's feelings, attitudes and outlook on life affect his or 
her ability to deal v^Wh stress. The amount of stress that a 
person experiences depends on his or her expectations and 
experiences, the presence or absence of a netvi^ork of caring 
people and the sense of control that he or she has over 
circumstances. (4) 

Parents often don't recognize the symptoms of stress in their 
adolescents. Identifying the symptoms and learning coping 
mechanisms is an important step in helping their teens to 
respond well to stress and to reduce excessive amounts of 
stress. 



Meeting ideas 



Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" In the leader's guide for background Infor- 
mation. Also consult the meeting cards on self-esteem, decision making and fitness, since they are related to stress. 



Energizers 



Try one of thete anergizerfl with your audience to get them 
interested! 

Stress busters (15 minutes) 

Gob/: To demonstrate easy methods to reduce stress. 

Too/s: Clesr art open space so thai the group wiii be abie 
to move freely. Bring a tape player with soothing music. 

Method: Before going to the meeting, practice these exer- 
cises so thst you know what you're doing. Try them out with 
your fsmllyl At the meeting give a brief explanation of stress, 
taken from ''The fscts" snd '*TIps." Tell the participants that 
you are going to demonstrate somo stressHneductlon exercises. 
Explain thst these are s good first step to reducing stress in 
their lives. And the exercises feei good too! 

IHave the psrticipsnts tollow your lead in the following 
exercises: 

e Head ro//s: Bring your chin to your chest, rotate your heed 
to the left, bend it back, rotate it to the right and to the front. 
Do thia five times. 

• Shoulder rolls: Circle one shoulder forward, up, back snd 
down. Reverse directions. Repest with the other shoulder. Do 
five sets. 

e Temp/e re/axer; Place fingertips on temples. Rub your 
temples with smsii circles up and toward the ears. 

e Deep brBathIng: Inhale deepiy through the noae for eight 
seconda, then slowly exhale through the mouth for eight 
seconds. Do this five times. 

Brainstorming (20 minutes) 

Goal: To tesch the parenta to Identify aymptoma and causes 
of stress in their teens. 



Tools: Prepare a handout of "The facts" and "Tips." Provide 
large aheets of paper, markers and tape for each group of five 
people. 

Method: Divide the psrticipsnts Into groups of five. Tell them 
to write down some of the tymptomt of stress In teens. Allor< 
them five minutes. Offer a few symptoms from the list In the 
"Tips" if they have trouble getting started. At the and of the 
allotted time, have them post their paper on the walls. Have 
each group tall why they included certain things as symptoms. 
At the end of the discussion, mention any symptoms that have 
been left out. 

Ask them to return to their groups and bralnstonn the causes 
of stresa In their preteons snd teens. At the end of five minutes; 
the lists should look something like this: 

e Responsibility of caring for the children 

• Being their parent'a only confidant 

e Failing grades 

e Arguments between parents 

e Ssrious family iiineaa 

e Breaking up with their boyfriend or girlfriend 

e A death in the family 

e Worry about failure 

e Heavy work load 

e Worry about looking like a fool, being unattractive or 
unpopular 

e Fruatratlon when their parenta don't understand their 
point of view (2) (6) (7) 

Follow the aame procedure as with the symptoms. Psss out 
the hsndout of "The facta" and "Tips." Discuss the handout. 
Move on to t/te core meet/ng activity. 



Core meeting activities 
Role playing (45 minutes) 
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facts" for one. Type three of the following scenarios for the 
other: 

• Your son's friends have girlfriends, but your son doesn't 



O Goal: To give parents practice in leading their teens out of yet 



tressful situations. 

Tools: Develop two handouts. Use the "Tips" and "The her friends. 



• Your daughter's sexual developnnent is behind that of 



2.) 



• A classmate of your child has committed si.'»cide. 

• A family move puts your son in with a group of peers 
v-nry different from his old friends, causing him to stand out. 

• Your child is involved in too many activities. 

• Your child has acne. 

Method: Distribute the handout with the "Tips" and "The 
facts" to all meeting participants. Review the contents with 
the group, briefly discuss each fact and tip and ask for com- 
ments. Next divide the audience Into groups of five. Distribute 
the second handout. Tell the participants that the purpose of 
this activity is to practice ways ^o reduce stress In preteens 
and teens. Ask the groups to discuss and act out the first 
scenario on their sheet. Allow five to 10 minutes for discus- 
sion and role playing. Ask the groups to report on their solu- 
tions. Encourage discussion. Follow the same procedure for 
the second and third scenarios. After the group discussion of 
the final scenario, ask the participants the following questions; 
"What did you learn?" "Do you have anything to add to the 
'Tips' handout?" Summarize the discussion. 



Tips for parents 

• Don't be afraid \o be a parent. 

• Provide limits that will cut down on some of the stresses 
of unlimited choices. For example, tell them the time they need 
to be home for dinner. Where applicable, have your children 
decide from a list of choices you give them on the consequences 
for their actions if they act contrary to the rules. For example, 
if they are late for dinner give them several choices— warming 
up the dinner, making a sand^jvich or doing without. 

• Help your children limit or expand the number of their ac- 
tivities and responsibilities based on their capabilities. Preteens 
and teens should have challenges but avoid becoming 
overwhelmed. 

• Set a good example. Practice ways to reduce stress and 
your teen will be able to follow your lead. Some ways to reduce 
your reaction to stress are aerobic exercise, proper nutrition, yoga, 
fDeditatlon, deep breathing, relaxation exercises, sleep, massage, 
whirlpool, sauna and FUN. 

Tips for the parent, 
preteen and teen: 

• Avoid unnecessary worry. Thinking about a problem in order 
to arrive at a solution can be positive, but constant and uncon- 
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Film (20 minute 3) 

Goal: To show parents the problems that stress can cause 
in adolescents and ways to reduce this stress. 

Tools: Order the film Managing Stress, Anxiety and Frustra- 
tion, which is divided Into fof'r parts, each 20 minutes long. 
The first two give general information about stress. The third 
and fourth give tips on dealing with the stress. Check the 
"Resources/For the leader" section of this card or your local 
library or school for other films on teen -^tress. 

Method: Preview the film and decide which sections would 
be best for your audience. Read the accompanying booklet, 
Managing Stress, Anxiety and Frustration, to prepare questions 
for .Jlscussion. Tell your audience that they are going to see 
a film about stress in adolescents and that a discussion will 
follow the film. Show the film, then ask a few questions en- 
couraging discussion such as "What are major causes of 
stress for preteens and teens?" "What can you do to help your 
preteens and teens feel less stressed and more able to deal 
with their stresses?" 



structlve worry doesn't accomplish anything. It usually just makes 
situations more stressful. 

• Become better organized. Plan activities a step at a time 
so that parts are accomplished. This gives you more self*esteem 
and more reasonable deadlines. 

• Recognize the symptoms of stress. Some symptoms are: 

□ Moodiness 

□ Insomnia or other sleeping disorders 

□ Lowered body resistance to colds, flu or other diseases 

□ Preoccupation with negative or angry thoughts or feelings 

□ Unusual behavior patterns 

□ Experimentation with alcohol and illegal drugs 

□ Loss of appetite or eating disorders such as anorexia or 
bulimia 

• When you know you have a problem with stress, try to solve 
it one step at a time. Part of the problem could be trying to do 
too much at once. Take it in easy stages. 

□ Practice relaxing your body. 

□ Decide what is causing you unnecessary stress. 

□ Analyze the causes of the stress and deal with them one 
step at a time. 

□ Remove or reduce these stressful situations If you can. 

□ Find ways for friends, family members or coworkers to help 
you by assuming some responsibilities that have been 
yours. 



For the parent: 

• Helping Your Child Handle Stress, a book for parents covering 
the normal and abnormal causes of stress in children and how to help 
them. KIDSRIGHTS, 3700 Progress Blvd., Mount Dora. FL 32757; (800) 
892-KIDS. Cost: $8.95 paperback; order publication #0727. 

For the preteen/teen: 

• Teenage Stress by Susan anc Daniel Cohen, M. Evans and Com- 
pany is a guide for teens on sources of stress and how the teen can 
relieve them. M. Evans and Company. 216 E. 49th Street, New York. 
NY 10017. Cost: $10.95 plus $2 shipping and handling. 
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Resources 
For the leader: 

• Managing Stress, Anxiety and Frustration, by Sunburst Com- 
munications, is a set of four filmstrips, each 20 minutes long, that covers 
the roots of stress and ways to manage it. Contact: Sunburst Films, 
Room TJ 7, 39 Washington Ave.. PleasanWille, NY 10570; (914) 
769-5030 (NY), (800) 431-1934. Cost: $209 VHS. Available free for 
30-day review. 

• Less Stress explains what stress is, what causes it, how it af- 
fects the human body and possible ways to handle It. Audience Plan- 
ners, 5107 Douglas Fir Road. Calabasas, CA 91302; (800) 624-8613. 
(818) 884-3100. Rental; $60 VHS or 16mm. 
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Objectives 



• To inform parents about HIV (the human Immune- 
deficiency virus) and AIDS 

• To encourage parents to talk with their teens and children 
about HIV and AIDS 



The facts 

• According to the Centers for Disease Control, between 
1 million and 1.5 million people In the United States may be 
infected with HIV, the virus that causes AIDS. All of them, even 
those who do not have AIDS Itself, can pass the virus on to 
others through sexual contact, by sharing IV drug needles or 
syringes or by giving birth or breast-feeding. 

• HIV Is not easily transmitted. There are no reported 
cases of AIDS caused by casual contact. 

• Teens are In grave danger of becoming infected with the 
AIDS virus if they engage in unprotected sexual intercourse 
or experiment with IV drugs. As of January 1990, 2,055 cases 
of AIDS had been reported In children under 1 3 years old and 
479 cases in teens age 13-19. 



Enorgizers 

SUrt off wttti an enenKzer and get your audtofKM'a IntacMt light 
awayl 

Quiz (15-20 minutot) 

Goa/: To Infom partnta that ciilidren and taona do naod to 
know about HIV aril AIDS. 

roo/a; Pt>otooopy ttto raprodiidblo quiz 4/05: IVAaf p^f^niM 
aftoyM ArnoMT for aadi porson praaont. 

Mafilod: Hand out tho quU. Mt paitlclpanta not to look at 
tha anawara. Aak ttiam to wrHo down ttMkr amwara. After par- 
tlclpanta finlah tt>a quU, diacuaa ttio anawara. InvHa paittoipa* 
tlon by aaking, "Wliat waa your anawar to numbar 4? Wtty do 
you tfiink ttiafa ao?" To aupport tha anawara, have a haaltli 
educator or doctor knowladgaabia about AIDS diacuaa t>>a 
quaatlona and anawara. 

Aftar all quaatlona hava bean dlacuaaad, aak partlclpanta 



Meeting ideas 

Consult '*Ptan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose 
meeting activities" In the leader's guide prior to addressing 
this sensitive and complex topic. Also refer to the meeting cards 
on drugs and sexuality, since HIV Is transmitted through in- 
travenous drug needles and sexual contact, 

In planning a meeting on this sensitive and complex topic, 
find a ap^akor who la knowlMK^able about AIDS «nd ox- 
porlonMd in oxplalnlng it^ prefera<:;ly one with a background 
In the medical or health field. Work v^ith the speaker to plan 
what kind of information will be presented and how It will be 
presented. Show the speaker this card and the reproducibles 
MDS: What parents should know and Teens and AIDS: Play 
it safe or don 't play at all I as well as any other resources you 
may have from NatkxwIPTA or other groups Discuss the poesl- 
bllity of using some of the Ideas or lnformatk}n on this card 
as part of your meeting agenda. Plan your agenda together. 
The actuaf presentation shouki include factual Infonnatlon 
geared to a nonmedk:ai audience. You may also wish to discuss 
how the speaker will address homosexuality and other Impor- 
tant issues that may come up in a discussion about AIDS. 



If thay hava any mora quaatlona that ihay want anawarad In 
tMa maatlna. Qo oft fo tha core meeting acf/tr/ty. 

Qutstiont (10-15 mlnutts) 

Qcat To ancouraga parents to talk with thair taana and 
chlklran about AIDS. 

Toole: Enough 3'x5' cards for aach mambar of your audi- 
anca and a box, hat or bowl In whtoh to collect tha carda. 
Optional: chalkboard and chalk or (llpohart and marker. 

MafAod: Aak tha audkinoa to wrtta any queatkma thay hava 
about AIDS on thak 3'x5' card. Collect tha carda. Read out 
kHid quaatlona from aaveral of tha oarda. Write tha quaatlona 
on your chalkboard or fllpchart for amphaala, If you wiah. 
Anawar tha quaatlona rafarring to tha Surgeon Qeeemt9 Bepott 
on AIDS and other raf aranca matartala. Point out that thay had 
a tot of unanawarad quaatkMia and that chlMran and taana pro* 
bably hava many auch quaatk>ns aa wall. Go on to the core 
rating act/Wty. 



Core meeting activities 

Film 

Goal: To educate parents about AIDS. 

Tools: Choose from the following films for your meeting, or 
use another film about AIDS. There are many films available 
on AIDS. Beyond Fear Is an In-depth documentary that 
describes in detail what AIDS is, how people can reduce their 
risk of getting it and what action communities are taking In 
response to the problem. Sex, Drugs and AIDS and The Sub- 
ject Is: AIDS are serious and interesting films about how HIV 
is and isn't transmitted; the second emphasizes abstinence. 

Method: Before showing any film, take time to view it. Some 
may be more appropriate to the concerns and values of your 
community than others. You or your speaker will also want to 
,^^.know what the film is about in order to be prepared to lead 
JCa discusston following the film. 

Tell your audience that you would like to show them a film. 



Briefly state what the film is about in no more than one or two 
sentencesj Afterward, ask the audience to comment. En- 
courage discussion with questions referring to events, ideas 
and values expressed in the film, such as, **What were your 
feelings about . . . ?" "What's your reaction to . . . ?" **What 
did you learn from the film?" "Do you agree with . . . ?" "If 
so, why?" 

Skit 

Goal: To help parents discover ways to talk with their children 
about HIV and AIDS. 

Tools: Talking skills/Li!' :ening skills reproducible included in 
the Parenting: The Unc jrdeveloped Skill box. National PTA 
pamphlet How to Talk tc your Teens and Children about AIDS. 

Method: Prior to your meeting, plan some skits concerning 
parent/chiW communication about AIDS. Use the following ex- 
amples or develop your own skits. Recruit PTA volunteers to 
piay the parts. Conskler using teens from a school drama club 
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or other teen group to play some parts. Consider presenting 
hoth good and poor solutions to the situation presented in each 
skit and asking the parents what was done well or poorly In 
each case. 

Before presenting the skits, Introduce the group to the Talk* 
ing skiHs/Listening skills handout and the pamphlet How to Talk 
to Your Teens and Children about AIDS. Discuss ways to com- 
municate effectively and how to discuss AIDS with children 
of different ages. Present the skits. Pause for questions and 
comments as you conclude each one. 

• Nine-year-old Emily has just come hon'ie from school very 
upset. When her mother tries to find out what's wrong, Emily 
says that one of the other children told her that if you kiss so- 
meone with AIDS you could get it and die. How can Emily's 
mother reassure Emily? 

• Paul is 1 6. He has had a few brief conversations with his 
father about sex but not about AIDS. Although Paul's parents 
don't expect him to engage in risky behavior, they know that 
teens may try foolish things. They want to make sure that 
they've done everything they can to safeguard Paul. How can 
Paul's parents open a conversation with him about AIDS? 

• Debra is 12. Lately she's been asking what appear to be 
offhand questions about dying, sex and homosexuals. Debra's 
father was disturbed by some of her questions and avoided 
giving her straight answers. Debra has suddenly stopped ask- 
ing questions, but her father now realizes that she may need 
Information about sex and AIDS to help her understand these 
important issues. What can Debra's father do? 

• Diego is 17 and preparing to go to college. He'll be living 
in another state in a college dorm. His parents realize that, 
like many teens living away from home for the first time, he'll 
probably do some things they wouldn't approve of. They know 
they can't control what Diego does, but they want him to make 
the most informed decisions he can. One thing they would like 
to talk to Diego about is AIDS and responsible sexual behavior. 
What could Diego's parents say to him? 



Resources 

For the leaden 

• Fact sheet on AIDS (included) is available by contacting 
your local March of Dimes chapter. Speakers' bureau and 
educational materials on teenage pregnancy are also available. 

• American Red Cross publishes a series of free brochures, 
films and posters on AIDS. Contact the American Red Cross, 
AIDS Education Office, 1730 D Street NW, Washington, DC 
20006; 202-737-8300, or your local Red Cross chapter. 

• Beyond Fear is an in-depth documentary that describes 
in detail what AIDS is, how an individual can reduce his or her 
chance of getting it and what action communities are taking 
in'response to the problem. Modern Talking Pictures, 5000 Park 
St., St. Petersburg, FL 33709; 813-541-7571. Cost: free plus 
cost of return postage. 

• Everyone Can Avoid AIDS Is a color video using enter- 
taining clay animation to deliver essential information about 
HIV transmission and prevention. Covers abstinence and con- 
dom use and delivers a strong antidrug message. Order from 
Network Publications. PO Box 1830, Santa Cruz, CA 95061; 
1-800-321-4407. 

• The Public Health Service AIDS Hotline gives referrals 
for local AIDS testing sites and sends a variety of booklets from 
the PHS, Red Cross and the Surgeon General in bulk. Call 
1-800-342-AIDS (1-800-344-SIDA for a Spanish-speaking 
operator). To order brochures on AIDS, contact the National 
AIDS Information Clearinghouse, PO Box 60003, Rockville, MD 
20850; 1-800-342-7514. 

For the school: 

• Teaching AIDS, by Marcia Quackenbush and Pamela 
Sargent, is a resource guide designed to assist teachers, youth 
leaders and health educators in presenting the facts on AIDS 
in a practical and relevant manner. It includes lesson plans, 
teaching materials and background materials on AIDS. Net- 



work Publications, PO Box 1830, 1700 Mission St., Santa Cruz. 
CA 95061-1830; 408-429-9822. Cost: $17.20. 

• AIDS: What Young Adults Should Know was written by 
William L. Yarber to help teachers present the subject of AIDS 
in the high school classroom. Includes student and instructor's 
guides. American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance, 1900 Association Drive, Reston, VA 
22091 ; 703-476- 3481 . Student guide: $2.50 each plus shipp- 
ing and handling; bulk rates available. Teacher's guide: $8.95 
plus shipping and handling. 

• AIDS and the Public Schools Is a comprehensive book 
with guidelines for administrators. National School Boards 
Association, 1680 Duke St., Alexandria, VA 22314; 703-838- 
6722. Cost: $15. 

• Someone at School Has AIDS is a guide to developing 
policies on students and school staff infected with HIV. Con- 
tact the National Association of State Boards of Education. 
1012 Cameron St., Alexandria, VA 22314; 703-684-4000. 

For the parent: 

e How to Talk to Your Teens and Children about AIDS 
(English and Spanish), How to Talk to Your Child about Sex and 
How to Talk to Your Preteen and Teen about Sex are pamphlets 
for parents that discuss ways to successfully convey informa- 
tion and values to your children. National PTA, 700 N. Rush 
St., Chicago, IL 60611-2571. Cost: $15 per 100 for the AIDS 
pamphlets, $12 per 100 for the sex brochures. 

• The AIDS Prevention Guide for parents and other adults 
concerned about youth is available In English and Spanish from 
the National AIDS Information Clearinghouse (1-800-458-5231). 
It contains useful Information about preventing the spread of 
AIDS as well as handouts for young people. 

• Answers and AIDS is a general overview of the disease 
and its symptoms. Written for the layperson, the booklet lists 
ways in which individuals can protect themselves from AIDS. 
American Council of Science and Health. 47 Maple St.. Sum- 
mit, NJ 07901 . Free with a self-addressed envelope stamped 
with 64 cents postage. 

For the pretMn and teen: 

• Children and the AIDS Virus, by Rosmarle Hausherr, ex- 
plains in simple terms the body's immune system, how it is 
attacked by the AIDS virus and what can be done to prevent 
the disease. For parents, teachers and children. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin/Clarion Books, 52 Vanderbilt .^ve., New York, 
NY 10017. 

• AIDS: Trading Fears for Facts, by Dr. Karen Hein and 
Theresa Foy DIGeronimo, is a guide for young people. Cost: 
$3.95. Order from Consumer Reports Books. 51 E. 42nd St., 
New York, NY 10017. 

• Sex. Drugs and AIDS and The Subject Is: AIDS are 
S'Jrious but interesting films about how the AIDS virus Is and 
isn't passed. The second emphasizes abstinence. ODN Prod- 
uctions, 74 Varick St., Suite 304, New York. NY 10013; 212- 
431-8923. Cost: $325 + $10 shipping to purchase either video 
(if purchasing both videos, second one will cost $135 + $10 
shipping). Rental: $85/week for either video. 

• Teens and AIDS: Playing It Safe is a colorful brochure 
for teens. American Council of Life Insurance, 1001 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20006; 202-624-2370. Cost: 
$10 per 100. 

This card was produced in March 1 988 with technical assistance from 
the Centers for Disease Control and updated in March 1990. The Na- 
tional PTA AIDS education project is made possible with the assistance 
of a grant from the Centers for Disease Control. Division ot Adoles- 
cent and School Health, which covers 100% of the project cost. 
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Objectives 



• To get parents to explore their own attitudes about 
prejudice so they can be better rola PDodels 

• To understand where teen prejudice comes from 

• To give i>arent8 suggestions to help their teens live 
without prejudice, accept differences and appreciate the 
uniqueness of others 

The facts 

• A high sctiooi student in Georgia cornnrwnted, "Prejudice 
in our school Is an epidemic because every time we have an 
asseiTDbly program, blacks sit 0f> one side and whites sit on 

the other side of the audHortum Another incident is that 

our proms are not mixed; rather, they are separate." (1) 

• A recent Issue of 77me n^agazine noted a rise in racist 
and anti-Asian press coverage of Japanese Investment In the 
UnitiKl States ("They're taking over!"), even though Japanese 
investment is only half that of Great Britain and roughly equal 
to that of the Netherlands. (2) 

«' According to researdi, chlWren first learn prejudice from 
their parents around age 5. By age 7, children begin to mimic 
their parents' racial attitudes and behavk)rs, and by age 9, nx^t 
of their racial attitudes and behavior are fully devek)ped. (3) 

• In a recent poll by USA Today, 60 percent of 601 blacks 



sun/eyed said they experience racism daily, and experts say 
even the subtlest racism isn't lost on children. (4) 

• Campuses were in the forefront of the civil rights moye- 
ment In the 60s, yet in the past two years racial IncWents have 
been on the rise on campuses across the country. (5) 

Many people would like to think that prejudice and dis- 
criminatton are a thing of the past. Sadly, this is not true. As 
these facts show, in many ways these evils are on the rise. 
Teens and preteens. eager to fit In with their peers, 'are sus- 
ceptible to prejudice. This is true in spite of the efforts of the 
most fair-minded parents. How does this happen? 

Kkls learn prejudice by living in and observing a society 
where prejudices exist. c5pinions are influenced by what the 
people around them think, say and, most especially, do. 

Teens wonder why some people never associate with others 
from certain social or rellgkxjs groups. These san\e groups may 
be the target of vtekxis jokes. If no one points out the unfairness 
of these activities, teens may very welt think that this is right 
or will make them popular or. worse still, that these groups 
somehow deserve this treatment because they really are 
Inferior. 

Furthermore, teens who have a poor self-image are more 
vulnerable to prejudice. Studies show that children become 
nx)re prejudiced as they nr»ove from tower to upper grades. Pro- 
moting self-esteem and a positive self-Image will give us a 
future society that's less prejudiced and more tolerant In all 
areas. 



Meeting ideas 

Consult '*Ran your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" In the leader's guide. In planning a meeting 
on this sensitive and complex topic, find a knowMgeable and experienced speaker, preferably one with a background In 
raca relations, social work or psychology. Work with the speaker to plan what kind of information will be presented and how 
it will be presented. Show the speaker this card and the reproducible Helping children to accept people's differences as well as 
any other resources you may have from Nattonal PTA or other groups. To contact potential speakers, check your school's human 
resource facilities, the local chapter of the Antl-Defamatton League of B*nal B'rith, your city/county human relations commis- 
sion or your local YMCA. 
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Energlzers 

Stiart your meeting with an energlzer to get your audience's 
Interest. 

I decide who's better (15 minutes) 

Gos/; To focus sttentlon right swsy on the unfsimsss of 
prsjudice. 
Toe/s: The sudlence snd chsira. 

M9ihod: Arrange stating so thst thoss with brown syes sn^ 
sepsrate from those with bkie eyes. (Or choose straight or ctirfy 
hair, or long or short hsir, or sny other notlcssbie physical 
chsractertst)c4 Doni let ths pertlcipsnts know how or why you 
aro separating them. Tsik to one group as If they were rsslty 
spiclal and worthy of apeciel tieatment Praise them snd Ig- 
nore the othefs. Ask svefyone how they fsel sbout thlesnvnoe- 
nn nx. Tall the psrtlcfpents what's going on snd how they wece 
'^hosen. Am blue eyed people bettor than brown-eyed? Discuss 
M fsimess of using eye color as s basia ot judgment Go oe 
a your core meet/eg aeiMtf. 

P7 



What are you saying? (15 minutes) 

Ooak To distinguish personal opinions from hsnnful 
prsjudice. 

Tooft: An essei or bisckbosrd, msrksrs or chslic. 

M9thod: Divkle the psrsnts into groups of three or four . Writs 
these ststements on the bisclcboard or saasl.: 

*niiere la only one right way to do things." 
"Look out for yourself; no one else will." 
''Dniy people ilka me hsvs s right to be hsppy." 
''Qlrts should Issm oniy things that are uaeful around ths 
house," 

"There will shwaya be wan that'a human nature." 

For 10 minutes hsve the groups discuss which of these 
ststements hss anything to do with prsjudice. Hsvs one per- 
son fnom each group rtport the conckiskms. For example, thefs 
may hsve been s sharp disagreement thst got the group think* 
Ing. Summsdie the conciuskms snd ssk for sddftkHial com- 
ments. Go on (o your core mooting actlfKy. 



Core meeting activities 
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Film (1 hour) 

Goal: To get parents talking about the causes and results 
of prejudice and discrimination. 

Tools: Order the film Eye of the Storm as a discussion starter. 
In this network news special, the effects of prejudice are made 
clear as the cameras record a two-day experiment conducted 
by a third-grade teacher in a rural community. On the first day, 
the teacher separated her class into "superior" and "inferior" 
groups based on eye color. On the second day the roles were 
reversed. Attitudes, behavior and performance were changed 
as a result of the children's discrimination and the effects of 
prejudice toward each other. 

Methods: Introduce the film and let the audience know that 
they will discuss it afterward. Show the film. Then ask the 
parents to form several smaller groups. 

Ask the groups to discuss the film. Ask questions such as 
"What does the film say about the sources of prejudice?" 
"What effects did the prejudicial activities have on the 
students?" After the discussion bring all the groups back 
together and ask them to report on their discussions. What did 
they learn about the causes and effects of prejudice and 
discrimination? 

Encourage more discussion based on what comes out of 
the small group discusstons. Wind up the meeting with a sum- 
mary and urge everyone to put what they've learned into action. 

Brainstonn (1 hour) 

Goal: To get participants to begin to appreciate and respect 
cultural and ethnic differences. 

Tools: An easel or blackboard, markers or chalk, paper and 
pens, the reproducible Helping children accept people's dif- 
ferences. 

Methods: Give paper and pens to everyono. Ask parents to 
write down a definition for each of the following terms: ethnic 
group, race, class, culture. 

Tell parents they don't need to have exact definitions, (As 
an alternative, break the audience into several smaller groups 
and have each group work on one of the definitions.) 

Divide the blackboard or easel into three columns. List the 
definitions in the first column without commenting on them. 
Then, ^sk the group to brainstorm as many ethnic groups as 
they can think of. This will probably include national groups 
(Hispanics, for example), religious groups (Jewish) and racial 
groL'.ps (Blacks, Asians). List these in the second column. 

In the third column ask the parents to list specific things that 
make the groups different from each other. For example, what 
makes the Irish different from Hispanics? (Possible responses: 
national homeland, language, heritage, culture). 

Ask which of these things would apply to all the groups listed. 
(The conclusion should be that no single thing applies across 
the board.) 

Ask for a reevaluation of the terms defined. For example, 
a good but very general definition of "ethnic group" might in- 
clude: a common heritage among group members, how the 
group and the members identify themselves or how others iden- 
tify members of this group. 

Have the discussion focus on the differences and similarities 
among nationalities, religions and races. Summarize what was 
learned about this and ask for further comments or questions. 
Ask for a list of ways to help children be more understanding 
and accepting of all ethnic, racial and religious groups. 



Teenagers Themselves, compiled by the Glenbard East Echo, 
New Yorks: Adama Books, 1984, 

2— Time, November 1989. p, 79. 

3— Los Angelas Times, February 13. 1989. 

4— "Parents Have the Power to Raise Colorblind Children." USA 

Tocs'ay, Se, 't^r 18. 1989, 

5— "Psychologists Find Ways to Break Racism's Hold." New York 
Times, September 5, 1989. 



Resources 
For the leader: 

• Eye of the Stcrm. 25 minutes. Includes a discussion guide. Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'ntn. Dept. JW. 823 United Natkxis Plaza 
New York. NY 10017; (212) 490-2525. Rental: $60 for VHS or 16mm! 

« Prejudice Project. Excellent leadership strategies include lec- 
ture material, opinionaires. role playing anu use of literature and film. 
Anti-Defamation League, address above. Cost: $5. 

• Educating for Peace and Justice by James and Kathleen McGin- 
nis et ai., Institute for Peace and Justice, 1 985. Volume one contains 
units on multicultural education and racism. Institute for Peace and 
Justice, 4144 Linden Blvd.. Room 122, St, Louis. MO 63108- (314) 
533-4445. Cost: $11.95. 

• Helping Families Care by James McGlnnis, 1 989. This excellent 
resource for teaching family communications contains a chapter on 
"Celebrating Diversity and Human Possibilities." Included are games, 
exercises, activities and stories that promote tolerance and apprecia- 
tion, institute for Peace and Justice, address above. Cost: $11.95. 

• Childcare Shapes the Future: Anti^Racist Strategies. This film- 
strip/tape resource explains clearly how racism affects very young 
children and offers strategies for change. Council on Interracial Books 
for Children. 1841 Broadway. New York. NY 10023; (212) 757-5339 
Cost: $45. 

• What to Tell Your Child Atx)ut Prejudice and Discrimination, by 
the National PTA and ttie Anti-Defamation League of B'nal B'rith. 1989, 
NPTA Kits, PC Box 1015. Tinley Park. IL 60477. Single copy free; $8 
per 100, 

For teens and preteens: 

• PrejuJiced—How Do People Get That Way? A simple and power- 
ful explanation of why people become prejudiced and how to prevent 
it, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, Dept, JW. 823 United Nations 
Plaza. New York. NY 10017, Cost: $1.50, 

• Helping Kids Care by Camy Condon and James McGinnis, 
Chants, skits, puppets and poems all combine to spark giggles, blast 
stereotypes and close the gap between "us and them." For kids ages 
8-12, ForParents, 8481 N. Main St.. Eden. NY 14057, Cost: $9.95 plus 
shipping, 

• The Secret of Goodasme. For middle-grade youth and up. this 
filmstrip presents the realities of racial stereotypes through interactions 
among three youth (a white female and black and Cnerokee males) 
and two visitors from the planet Goodasme. Cost: $29,95, Other 
filmstrips available from the same distributor include Unlearning 
Chicano and Puerto Rican Stereotypes and Unlearning Asian American 
Stereotypes, both $39,95, Council on Interracial Books for Children. 
1841 Broadway. New York. NY 10023: (212) 757-5339, 

• Black History: Last, Stolen or Strayed. An entertaining and in- 
sightful 16mm film on stereotypes of Black Americans, Narrated by 
Bill Cosby, this 60-minute film is available in many public library film 
centers and can be shown in 30-minute segments. 
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Objectives 



• Tc help parents explore the steps to making a decision 

• To give parents suggestions for helping their teens make 
use of decision-making skills 



The facts 

• Forty-four percent of tenth-graders and 32 percent of 
eighth-graders report they have rid^'^en in a car when the driver 
has used drugs or alcohol. (1) 

• Each year 1.1 million teenage gins become pregnant. (2) 
Clearly, teens and preteens are making important decisions 

every day. Some are as simple as what to eat; others are as 
complex as whether to go to college or become sexually ac- 
tive. Many of these decisions are made with limited knowledge 
or without careful thought. Often decisions are made for the 
wrong reasons: in order to be liked or to prove" something 



or as an act of rebellion. Sometimes teens may not even be 
aware of how or why they make decisions. 

Parents can help their teens learn decision-making skills and 
put those skills into practice. To do so parents need to explore 
decision-making processes, their own family values and their 
children's goals and interests. Parents also need to learn ways 
to help their children develop decision-making skills. 

There are several steps to successful decision making: 

1) Recognizing that a decision needs to be made. 

2) Gathering information to help make the decision. 

3) Identifying alternative decisions. 

4) Examining the potential outcomes of the alternatives. 

5) Ck)nsidering how the alternatives fit in with personal 
values and goals. 

6) Recognizing p'jor reasons to choose certain alternatives 
such as peer pressure, a desire to prove maturity or 
feelings of rebellion. 

7) Making a decision. 

For more information on helping parents help their children, 
see "Tips i-^r parents" on back. 



Meeting ideas 

Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" in the leader's guide for background Information. 
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Energizers 

U8« the following •n«rgi^«r to get parents Interested In your 
meeting topic right sway. 

Steps to decision maicing (15 minutes) 

God: To help parents Identify the steps necesssry for deci- 
sion msking. 

Too/t; A bisckbosrd snd chslk or sn essel snd msrfcere. Psper 
snd pencils for psrtlclpsnts. 

Met/iod; Teli the psrtlclpsnts thst the group Is going to brsln- 
storm steps of how peopis sometimes mske decisions. Mske 
a ''positive" column snd s "nsgstlve" column on your bisck- 
bosrd or easel. Your columns should begin to look like this sfter 
s few minutes of brslnstorming: 



Positive 

• G«ts n«ftd«d infofmitton 

• Thinks sbout options 

• ConsMsrt p«rsonsi vslu^s 

• Triss to Imsgins outcome 
of dsclsion 



Negstlve 

• Lst others decide for you 

• Doesn't think sbout future 
impsct of decision 

• Rebels sgslnst euthority 

• Desires to prove msturity 



Write down sll the thoughts of the group, tf the brslnstorming 
lags, help it along by volunteering s thought of your own or, 
better still, ssklng a question thst will spsrtc the group's 
thoughts. Ones fslriy thorough lists hsve been developed, 
review esch list and ask the group to comment on them. Is there 
snything they would strike from or sdd to either list? Would 
they like to reword sny of the list items? Do they hsve sny obsen 
vstions sbout the two lists? 

Move on to the second phsse of the brslnstorming. Ask the 
group to identify whet they feel sre the steps to good decision 
msking. Mske s new list for the steps. Msny of those steps sre 
probsbly in the positive list, so keep it (snd the negstlve list) 
visible for the group to refer to. Ask the group to write down 
the steps since they msy wsnt to refer to them ister. Once the 
group hss come up with whet it feels Is a thorough list of the 
steps to good decision msking, check to mske sure it has all 
the steps given sariler on this csrd. It msy hsve more steps 
depending on how detailed the group has been. If the list Is 
missing sn important step, try to get the group to suggest It, 
or, if thst doesn't woric, suggest the step youreelf. Go on to your 
core meet/ng actifity. 
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Core meeting activities 

Parent/teen swap <35 minutes) 

Goal: For parents and preteens or teens to explore decision- 
making processes and improve their communication skills. 

Tools: Prepare a form for the brainstorming groups to use. 
List the lOllowing items on the form: questions to be decided: 
O .nformation needed; alternative 1, possible outcomes: alter- 
£I^(]]iatlve 2, possible outcomes; alternative 3, possible outcomes: 
HiMaffl/vhich alternatives match my goals and values; which alter- 



natives don't match my goals and values; what is my decision. 

Make copies of the form and bring pencils. Also make copies 
of the steps to decision making given earlier on this card. 

Method: Ask parents, preteens and teens to attend the 
meeting. Explain the goal of the meeting. Distribute the steps 
to decision-making handout. Review the steps to decision mak- 
ing If they have not already been discussed In your energizer. 
Explain how the meeting will work. 

Each parent or set of parents and their children will form 
a group with one other parent or set of parents and their 



0{j 



children. Hand each group a decision-making situation. Here 
are possible decision-making situations. Choose one or create 
your own. 

• Dan. 16. wants to buy a stereo. 

• Susan. 15. hates school and gets poor grades. She is 
trying to decide whether or not to drop out of school. 

• George. 10. has a best friend who is using drugs. He has 
to decide how to help his friend stop using drugs. 

Ask the groups to Imagine the types of things that should 
be considered in their decision-making situation. For instance, 
if the situation is "Dan wants to buy a stereo," such things 
as cost, a new or used model, how to raise money for the pur- 
chase and why Dan wants a stereo are all possible considera- 
tions. The aim of this exercise is to use the decision-making 
model and discuss how Dan should go about making his deci- 
sion, (15 minutes) 

Move on to the second phase. Ask each group to divide in 
two, swapping children. Distribute a copy of the decision- 
making form to each group. Now the parents and their "new" 
children will form a group to discuss a decision of their own 
choosing. (10 minutes) 

Ask all the groups to stop their discussion. Bring all groups 
back together. Ask the participants what they learned in their 
discussion. Ask whether there are any comments, questions 
or problems. Sum up the meeting's key points. Congratulate 
everyone on their effort. (10 minutes) 

Role playing (45 minutes) 

Goal: To help parents practice communication with their 
children about decision making. 

Tools: Copy the Talking sf<ills/Listening sf<ills handout and 
distribute it to participants. Make up a handout sheet describ- 
ing three role-playing situations from the four choices listed 
below. Set up the room so that participants can break into 
groups of three. 
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Tips for parents 



• Glv« your childrtn opportunltias to prtctic* mtking 

dtcltlont. For example, choosing the site of a family outing or 
dividing the chores fairly. 

• Stiow your chlldr»n how to woigh thair options, gather 
necessary information and consider alternatives and potential out- 
comes of their decisions. You can show this to your children even 
in simple decision-making situations such as deciding what 
clothing to wear. 

• H«lp childrtn undaratand that doclalona hava conaa- 
quancoa both forthamaalvaa and othara. For instance, a teen 
might decide to take up smoking because it looks "mature" with- 
out considering that smoking carries with it a variety of conse- 
quences including yellow teeth, smoker's breath, an expensive 
habit and increased risk of cancer and heart disease. 

• Show your child that not making a daclalon whan ona 
Is naadad can ba aa bad aa making tha "wrong" daclalon. 

• If you ara not aura what kinda of dacialona your chll* 
dran ara matura anough to handia, glva tham tha chanc« to 
try making aoma daclaiona. Be supportive, friendly and ready 
at hand to save the day. if necessary. This will help both you and 
your children know what they are ready to do for themselves. 

• Accapt your chlldran's daclaiona. Remember, no deci- 
sion is perfect. Support your children's ability to make decisions. 

• U ndarttand that many of your chlldran's dacislons will 
ba bssad on thair paraonal taataa and needs and therefore may 
not match the decision you would have made for them. 

• Lay grouno rulaa or IHmlta for daclalon making. If a child 
wants to do something that is clearly harmful or unacceptable, 
explain why you cannot allow him or her to act on that decision. 

• Ramambar, tha abilfty to maka daclakma halpa improvt 
salf-aataam. Children who can exercise some control over their 
lives are being prepared to be responsible and happier adults. 



Method: Discuss the Talking skills/Listening skills handout. 
Point out the ways it suggests to improve communication. Tell 
the group that they will be practicing these methods by role 
playing. Select three role-playing situations from among the 
following list or develop your own role-playing situations. 

• Mark, 1 4. must choose between a vocational or college- 
bound curriculum in school. How can Mark's dad, George, help 
his son decide which curriculum is best for him? 

• Ellen, 12, has asked her father, Roger, a few offhand 
questions about drugs. Roger doesn't think that Ellen has 
become involved in drugs, but he does want to make sure that 
she doesn't become involved in the future. How can Roger talk 
with his daughter about drugs in a way that will help her decide 
not to try them? 

• Alisha, 17, has a chance to stay with her aunt in New- 
York for the summer. She wants to go; however, she'll be leav- 
ing her boyfriend Tom. Allsha will miss Tom, and Tom doesn't 
want Allsha to go. How can Alisha's mother help her make the 
best decision? 

• Luke, 16, wants to choose an after-school activity. He 
could join the school orchestra, where he would play his sax- 
ophone, or he could begin judo lessons at the local YMCA. How 
can Luke's dad help him make a decision? 



References 

1— "Matronal Adolescent Student Health Survey" (NASHS), 1988. 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education. Recreation and 
Dance, Reston. VA. 

2 — Talk, Listen, Care Kit, Harvard Community Health Plan Founda- 
tion. 1989 



Resources 

For the leader or parent: 

• Teach Your Child Decision Making by John F. Clabby, PhD, and 
Maurice J. Ellas. PhD. A step-by-step guide with lots of examples. 
DoubIeday& Company. Inc.. 245 Park Ave.. New York. NY 10167. Cost: 
$8.95 paperback only. 

• Getting Close by Ellen Rosenberg covers many topics of great 
concern to preteens. teens and parents and gives examples of how 
to help children cope with these concerns. The Berkley Publishing 
Group, 200 Madison Ave.. New York. NY 10016. Cost: $7 15. 

• Responsive Parenting: Building Independence and Cooperation 
in Children by Saf Lerrnan. This pamphlet is number nine in a series 
designed to help parents. American Guidance Service, Inc.. Circle 
Pines. MN 55014-1796. Cost: $4.25. 

For the preteen and teen: 

• Choices and Challenges both by Mindy Bingham. Judy Edmond- 
son and Sandy Stryker are excellent workbooks for girls and boys 
respectively. They cover topics such as career planning, marriage and 
children. Advocacy Press. PO Box 236. Santa Barbara. CA 931 02. Cost: 
$14.95. 

• Self 'Discovery by Gilda Gussin and Ann Buxbaum is a workbook 
for teens covering goals and decision making among other topics. Net- 
work Publishing Co.. PO Box 1830. Santa Cruz. CA 95061: (408) 
438-4080. Cost: $12.95. 
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Objectives 



• To show parents how they can help their children make 
friends and develop strong friendships 

• To show parents how they can help their children deal 
with peer pressure 



The facts 

• In a 1 978 national study 8 percent of 2,200 children be- 
tween 7 and 11 years old reported feeling lonely "a lot" and 
wished they had more friends. (1) 

• When children in one elementary school were asked to 
name three other chlWren they liked, about 10 percent of the 
children weren't chosen at ail. (1) 

• Adolescents often feel unable to cope with their peer 



groups. They may be unabk :■ act like themselves for fear that 
they will be looked down L..on or lose their friends. (2) 

Many children don't know how to make friends because they 
lack basic social skills. Preteens and teens often fear rejec- 
tion by their peers; therefore, they hesitate to start relatton- 
ships. To build good friendships people need: 

• Good self-esteem 

• The ability to like and care for others 

• Good social skills 

• Good communication skills 

• Good decision-making skills 

• The ability to act responsibly 

These skills and qualities are also important in resisting 
negative peer pressure. Parents can help their chiWren devetop 
these skills and qualities and enable their chikiren to make new 
friends, improve their present friendships and resist negative 
peer pressure. 



Meeting ideas 

For background Informatton consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" in the leader's gukle. 



Energizers 

Getting to know you (15 minutes) 

Qoafc To help partntt undsrstand Um conc«ma chUdDtn may 
hava in trying to make new frtenda. 

Toola: An aaaal or Maefcboard, maricara or chalk. 

MMthod: Aak the meeting peitlclpanta to pair off wSth a 
atranger In tha ^udiance. Qlva tha palra thrae minutaa to gat 
to know ona another. Then go aroufid the room and aak aaoh 
membe/ of tha pakr to Introduoa the other pair mambar and tali 
aomathing Interaating about that paraoo. Then aak the par- 
tklpanto how thay fett about the taak. Did they raact wHh an 
"Oh, no I What do I aayT* Did they wonder If they could tall tha 
othar peraon aomethkig tfurt was raatly Intaraating about tf)am* 
aalvaa? Did thay healtata to braak tha tee? Driaf ly diacuaa tha 
partlclpanta' concema In eanykig out thair IntroductkMia. Ex- 
plain that meating naw pecpto la juat the baglnning of davalop- 
Ing friandahipa. Yat aven adulta oftan find maeting naw pao* 
pla atraaafui. Go on to your com maef/ng acf/Wfy. 

What are the qualities of a friend? (20 minutes) 

Goa/: To halp paranta and prttaant or taana Idantlfy tha 
quailtiaa of friendahlp. 



Too/a: Two rofila of brown wrapping papar to hang on a waH. 
Mark one roti for paranta and ttw othar roll for prataena or laana. 
Markera for all audtanoa partlclpanta. 

MMthoit Invtte paranta and pieteana or taana to your m ae ti ng. 
Tall your meating partlcipanta that thay ara going to brakiatorm 
tha anawer to thia queation: ''What n^ualltlaa do paopla k>ok for 
In a f rland?** Pretaena or taana ahould come to the front of tha 
room, take a marfcar and writa down on tha prataana' or taana' 
roll of paper the quatlUea thay f ael peopla look for In a frfand. 
Paranta ahould do llkawlae on the paranta* roll of paper. 
Anawera might kwhida tha following: loyalty, fun to ba wHh, 
honaaty, caring, making up for qualltlaa I lack, liking tha aama 
thinga I do, accepting my faulta, making ma faal good about 
myaalf orlaraaponalWa, anKMigothara.Beaufatoaakforaoma 
nagathre quatitlea that peopla might look for In a friand. AHfH 
the group haa bralnatormed their llata, compara tha llata mada 
by paranta and prataena and taana. Emphaaiza how paranta*, 
prataana' or taena' llata ara almllar. 

Then, aak all partlcipanta to Idantlfy tha thrM qualttlea of 
a frfand that thay faal ara moat Important Aak tha partlcipanta 
to ahara thoaa qualltlaa with other family mambara. Suggeat 
the partlcipanta work to davalop thoaa qualltlaa In thalr own 
f ftendahlpa and halp thalr chlldran or paranta do tha aama. Go 
on to cora your m^^tlng Mctlvlty, 



Core meeting activities 

Film (1 hour) 

• Goal: To get parents and children talking about friend- 
ship — what it means and how to cope with its ups and downs. 

• Tools: Order the tv/o-part film Friends: How They Help 
. . . How They Hurt as a discussion starter for parents and chil- 
dren. The film discusses various kinds of friendships, why 
friends are so important to preteens ar>d teens ar>d the roles 

O jrust, understanding and rejection. Dramatizations suggest 
JC>fTi9 0^ the problems that may arise in frierKlshlps such as 
Hp.^fllct. exploitation and different values. You may also be able 



to find other films on friendship through film rental houses, your 
public library, youth-serving organizations or schools. 

e Methods: Invite both parents and children to your meet- 
ing. Briefly introduce the film and let the audience know that 
they are going to discuss it afterward. Show the film. Then ask 
parents and children to form two separate groups. Next ask 
the two large groups to form smaller groups of five to seven 
people each. Each small group is to have only parents or only 
preteens or teens. 

Ask the group to discuss the film. Ask all groups questions 
about the film content such as ' 'How did the film sugjgest peo- 
ple cope with rejection?" or "What did the students in the film 
feel about responsibility in friendships?" Ask the audience 



members to discuss how some of the dramatizations of friend- 
ship problems could be resolved. After the discussion bring 
ali the groups back together and ask the groups to report on 
thei; discussions. What were the groups' reactions to the film? 
What kinds of solutions to friendship problems did they come 
up with? How did the reactions of parents and preteens or teens 
differ? How were they the same? Show how the feelings of 
parents and preteens or teens about friendship are similar. En- 
courage further discussion based on what comes out of the 
small group discussions. Wind up the discussion with a sum- 
mary and urge the participants to put what they've loarned in- 
to action. 

Brainstorm (30-40 minutes) 

Goal: For parents and preteens or teens to discuss solutions 
to common friendship problems such as peer pressure. 

Tools: Prepare a handout choosing three of the scenarios 
listed below. 

Method: Tell the participants that they will be breaking up 
into small groups of five to seven people to brainstorm solu- 
tions to common friendship problems. Pass out your handouts 
while explaining that the groups will discuss each scenario. 
Read the first scenario,' then ask the smali groups to discuss 



It. After the discussion, ask each small group to report. En- 
courage comments and questions on the reports, then move 
on to the next scenario. After all three scenarios have been 
discussed, as^ -Participants to come back together Into one 
large group. . k the participants what they learned in the 
brainstorming. Summarize the discussions and suggest that 
participants use their ideas for solving friendship problems in 
their everyday lives. 

• You confided your secret feelings about James, a hand- 
some and you're sure unattainable senior, to your friend Mar- 
cy. Now you discover that everyone in school Is talking about 
It. You're sure Marcy told the world! What can you do? 

• You and a bunch of your sixth-grade friends are hang- 
ing out at your house, and your parents won't be home for 
hours. Some of your friends suggest raiding your parents' liquor 
cabinet. You don't want to, but you also don't want your friends 
to think you're chicken. What can you do? 

• You're checking out the latest comics at a local store 
with Barry. Barry suggests stealing some. You don't want to, 
but you don't want to lose Barry's friendship. What can you do? 

• It seems like all the kids you know are no longer virgins, 
and your friends are beginning to tease you because you 
haven't done "it" yet. What can you do? 



Tips for parents: Help your child be a good friend 
Being a good friend 



• Tak« opportunltl#a to Ulk with your chMdran about what 
it means to be a good friend. Television shows, songs, magazine 
articles about friendship and everyday events may provide chances 
to discuss the qualities of a good friend. 

• H«lp your chlldrtn Itarn how to makt good d»cla(ona by 
allowing them to practice making decisions for themselves. Give 
your children guidelines on how to make decisions. Help them wor1< 
through specific problems such as whether to go to Mary's or Joe*s 
party. 

• DIacuaa Imaginary probl«ina that people may encounter in 
their friendships. Use televiston, movies, books, magazine articles 
and everyday events as sources tor your discussions. Ask your 
children. "What wouW you do?" Help your children think through 
possible ways to solve such problems. 

• Halp your chlldran davalop raaponalblllty. Give them 
gradually increasing responsibilities as they grow. How can you 
decide what they are ready to take responsibility for? Try them. Let 



them know that growing up means not only greater privileges but 
also greater responsibility for the consequences of one's actions. 

Resisting peer pressure 

• Lat your children know that they will sometlmea be temp- 
ted to try thinga that may be dangerous or are agalnat family 
valuea. 

• Remember that aelf-eateem and declalon-making akilla 
will help arm your children agalnat negative peer preaaure. 

• DIacuaa waya to aay "NO" or escape a troublesome situa- 
tion. For instance, teach your children retorts to challenges such 
as "You're chicken." Let your children know that displaying a con- 
fident front can often make other children back down. 

• Give your children the Information they need to make good 
decisions. Inform them about the dangers of drugs and alcohol. Talk 
with your children about sex and sexuality— the facts and your 
values. 
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Resources 
For the leader: 

• Responsive Parenting: Building Independence and Cooperation 
in Children by Saf Lerman. This pamphlet is number nine in a series 
designed to help parents. American Guidance Service. Inc.. Box 99. 
Circle Pines. MN 55C14-1796. Cost: $4.25. 

• Getting Closer by Ellen Rosenberg contains excellent chapters 
on friendship and popularity, dating and peer pressure. A must read 
for leaders and parents. The Berkley Publishing Group, 200 Madison 
Ave.. New York. NY 10016. Cost: $7.95. 

• Friends: How They Help . . . How They Hurt, Sunburst Com- 
munications. Room TP 575. 39 Washington Ave.. Pleasantville. NY 
10570. Fee: $145 VHS. $125 fllmstrip. Available on a 30-day review 
basis. 



o „ For the parent: 
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• Peer Pressure Reversal by Sharon Scott gives examples and 
how-to advice on building children's ability to resist negative peer 
pressure. Human Resource Development Press, Inc., 22 Amherst Road, 
Amherst. MA 01002. Cost: $9.95. 

• Teach Your Child Decision Making by John F. Clabby. PhD . and 
Mauricle J. Ellas. PhD. Excellent step-by-step guide. Doubleday and 
Co.. Inc.. 245 Park Ave.. NeNy York. NY 1 0167. Cost: $8.95 paperback 
only. 

• How to Talk So Kids Will Listen and Listen So Kids Will Talk by 
Adele Faber and Elaine Mazlish. This Is an excellent how-to guide with 
lots of examples. Avon Books. The Hearst Corporation, 1790 Broad- 
way. New York. NY 10019. Cost: 37.95. 

For the preteen and teen: 

• Groyning Up Feeling Good by Ellen Rosenberg contains excellent 
chapters on friendship, popularity, dating and peer pressure. An ex- 
cellent book for preteens and young teens. Penguin USA. 120 Wood- 
bine St., Bergenfield, NJ 07621: (800) 331-4624. Cost: $9.95. 
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Objective 



• To help parents learn ways to help their children develop 
Into responsible adults 

The facts 

• More than 85 percent of teenage fathers will abandon 
their children and the mothers of those children. (1) 

• Mo* J than 56 percent of students report that they did 
not wear a seat belt the last time they rode in a car, truck or 
van. (2) 

e Nearly 27 percent of fatally injured 15- to 19-year-old 
drivers were intoxicated (3): 44 percent of tenth-graders and 
32 percent of eighth-graders report they have ridden in a car 
when the driver has used drugs or alcohol. (2) 

• Only 24 percent of sexually active teenage girls age 1 5 



to 19 use contraception consistently. (4) 

Taking responsibility for a mistake or wrongdoing can be 
hard, especially when teens haven't had practice developing 
responsibility through their childhood. Yet preteens and teens 
are making important choices every day. Without practice In 
making decisions, acting independently and accepting the con- 
sequences of mistakes and misbehaviors, they canmt develop 
into responsible adults. 

Parents can help their children develop into responsible 
adults. Parents can start by giving their children responsibilities 
appropriate to their age and abilities. They can set household 
rules. When they set such rules, parents should also let chikJren 
know what consequences will result if rules are broken. Disci- 
pline for breaking the rules or other unacceptable behavior 
should be related to the misbehavior, take place directly after 
the misbehavior and be explained to the children. To help chil- 
dren further, parents should foster their children's self-esteem, 
teach decision-making skills, set a good example and reward 
good behaviors. 



Meeting ideas 



For background information consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully' 
leader's guide. 



and "Chooje meeting activities" in the 



Energizers 

Make a list (15 minuttis) 

Goa/: To g«t parents thinking about ways to halp thair chil- 
dren ba more reaponalbla. 

Too/s: An aaaal and mailcara or chalkboard and chalk. 

HmXhwii Aak ma«tlng partlclpanta to anawarthlt quaatlon: 
"How can wa halp children laam to ba reaponalbl«?*' Ramind 
partlclpanta that thia la a brelnatonniog aaaalon. Partlclpanta 
should Just call out thaIr ktoaa wHhout wonying about how good 
thay sra. Writa down aach Idaa. Aftar tha (low of Idaaa alcwa 
down, aak partlclpanta to commant on tha Hat contanta. Your 
llat might bagln to look aomathing Ilka thIa: 

• GIva tham reaponaibilltlaa 

• Raward raaponalbia behavior 

• Aak tham to partlcipata In houaahold chorea 

• Halp tham laam to maka good daclalona 

• Raapact thaIr (aallnga 

• Sat a good axampla 

Aak quaatlons such as "What kinds of responsibilities can 
childran ba Qivan?" ''What kinds of rawsrds csn children ba 
givan for reaponalbla bahavior?" **How will reapactlng chlldren'a 
faallnga halp tham bacoma reaponalbla?'* Aftar a briaf diacua- 
slon of thIa Mat, aak tha partlclpanta to maka a naw list. This 
tima thay ahould anawar thIa quastlon: ''How do psrants dis- 
couraga children from bacoming reaponalbla?'* Maka tha 



naw llat and diacuaa it briafly. Mova on to your core maat/ng 
acf/Wfy. 

Kids make decisions (10 minutes) 

Goa/: To ahow parenta how oftan childran hava to maka Im* 
porlant daclalona and thr/ responalblllty thIa placaa on chlMren. 

Too/a: An aaaal and markar or chalkt>oard and chalky atop* 
watch, applaa, pana or panclla and papar. 

Maf^iod: Break pevtlclpanta Into two groupa. Tall tha groupa 
that thay hava threa minutas In which to maka a llat of tha kinda 
of daclalona that children may hava to maka In thair dally llvaa. 
Mambare of tha group with tha longaat llat aach gat an appla. 
GIva tha groupa papar and pana. Ask tham to chooaa a racordar. 
Uaa a atopwatch and giva tha groupa a atart algnal. Wh«n tha 
thraa minutaa are up, gIva tha atop algnal. Aak aach group 
racordar to raad thaIr Idaaa, which you record on tha aaaal or 
bicckboard. Now, aak all partlclpanta to commant on tha Idaaa 
gIvan. Thare may ba Idaaa auch aa whathar to taka drugs, croaa 
t^a straat, staal from tha flva-and dima, go to a movia your 
parents don't want you to sa« or play whers your parenta don't 
want you to. Briafly discuaa tha fact that soma of tha daclalona 
are vary aarioua and may hava great consaquancaa. Suggaat 
that children naad a chanca to davalop reaponalblllty by prac- 
ticing making daclalona and accapting tha conaaquancaa of 
thair actlona. Count up aach group's Idaaa, and giva tha win- 
ning group thair appiaa. Go on to your core mr af/ng acf/r/fy. 



Core meeting activity 

Brainstorm (60-75 minutes) 

Goa/: To give parents practice in planning ways to help their 
children develop responsibility. 
r-rnr^ Tools: Develop two handouts. Use the "Tips for parents" 
fcly^L ection of this card for one. Choose three of the four scenarios 
^^ i i mimrT i Tii i n ascribed on the reverse side to create the second handout. 



Method: Distribute the "Tips for parents" handout to all 
meeting participants. Review the tip sheet's contents with the 
group and briefly discuss each tip. Ask the parents for com- 
ments or questions. Then ask the group to break into small 
discussion groups of three to five people and distribute the 
second handout. Tell participants that the purpose of this ac- 
tivity is to brainstorm ways to help preteens and teens develop 
greater responsibility. Ask the groups to discuss the first 
scenaro on their handout sheet, Allow five to 10 minutes for 
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discussion. Then ask the groups to report on their solutions, 
and allow for discussion of the group ideas. Once reports have 
been made and discussion is over, ask the groups to move on 
to discuss the second scenario. Repeat the procedure until all 
scenarios have boon discussed and bring the groups back 
together. Ask participants the following questions: What did 
you discover in the brainstorms? Do you have any suggestions 
to add to the "Tips for parents" handout? Do you have any 
scenarios you'd like the group to brainstorm with them? Are 
there any questions or comments? Summarize the discussion 
and encourage parents to use what they've learned. 

Here are the scenarios: 

• Jill, 9. frequently forgets to clean up her playthings. Her 
parents have given her repeated warnings and even taken away 



Tips for parents: Help your child 
become a responsible adult 

• start •arty. Even toddlers can put away their toys if helped 
by parents. 

• S«t houMhoW nilsa. They help children develop responsi* 
blllty. For instance, very yoiing children can put their clothes in the 
hamper and older children can wash their clothes. 

• Enforce nit#a with aatabliah«d consaqiMncaa. For in- 
stance, clothing not placed In the hamper might not be wa'^hed. 

• Sat nil«a that ara Important to tha quality of your i^mily 
Ufa. Don't set too many rules; they may become impossible for 
children to remember and for you to enforce. Explain the reason 
for rules and follow them yourself. Develop rules appropriate to the 
ages of your children. 

• Haip your chUdran maat thair rasponaibllltlaa. If youngsters 
have trouble getting up In the nnorning for school, buy them an alarm 
clock. Show children how to keep lists, make a calendar or use 
reminder notes. 

• Qlva your chikJran QuSdallnaa to haip tham maat cartaln 
ratponaiblUtlaa. For instance, if you give your children an allowance 
from which they are expected to take daily expenses such as lunch, 
let them know how yoii expect them to spend the money. Also, let 
them know the penalties for misspending money. 

a Raward your chlldrati'a afforta to act raaponalbly. A 
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Resources 

For the leader or parent: 

a Teach Your Child Decision Making by John F. Ciabby. PhD. and 
Maurice J. Ellas, PhD. A step-by-steo guide with lots of examples. 



her dessert after dinner. But she still hasn't learned to put her 
things away. What can her parents do? 

• Madeline, 1 4, would like to buy her own clothes, but her 
mother. Maria. Is afraid she won't be practical in her purchases 
and may buy clothes that Maria wouldn't approve of. What 
could Maria do? 

• Previn, 12, earns money shining shoes. Usually he 
spends the money almost immediately and often feels he has 
nothing to show for it afterward. How can Previn "s parents help 
him make more satisfactory use of his money? 

• Jody, 18, has just finished her first semester away at col- 
lege. Her parents have been providing her money for books 
and personal expenses, but Jody has been spending much 
more money that her parents can afford to give and more than 
they feel she needs. What can Jody's parents do? 



reward can be a simple "Thank youl" or a special treat. 

e Show your childran how much you cara about tham. Give 
them support even when they fail. Let them know that even though 
you may disapprove of their behavior you still love them. 

a Show your chifdran that you ara confidant In thair rbiiniaa. 
Consider allowing your children to choose their own household 
responsibilities or rotating responsibilities among family members. 
Doing so will help in developing a cooperative spirit among parents 
and children. 

a Start a family council. Family councils givo children prac- 
tice in making decisions, understanding family rules and develop- 
ing cooperation and responsibility. Family councils can mal;e deci- 
sions such as where to go on a family vacation. To start a family 
council, pick a regular meeting time and place where all family 
members can come together. The council should be devoted to 
positive efforts to solve family problems and make rules and deci- 
sions. Name-calling and scolding should not be allowed. Although 
complaints can be aired in a family council, efforts should be made 
by all members to prevent council meetings from becoming gripe 
sessions. Determine how decisions will be made in the family ^,ouncil. 
Expect all members to abide by decisions. If sUong feelings are mak- 
ing the solution to a problem impossible, delay discussion until the 
next meeting. 

a If you find your childran cannot llva up to a raaponalblllty, 

think about whether they are too young to do what is expected or 
consider ways to assist them. 



Doubleday& Company. Inc.. 245 ParkAve.. New York, NY 10167. Cost: 
$8.95 paperback only. 

a Responsive Parenting: Building Independence and Cooperation 
in Children by Saf Lerman. This pamphlet is number nine in a series 
designed to help parents. American Guidance Service, Inc., Circle 
Pines. MN 55014-1796. Cost: $4.25. 

• How fo Raise a Responsible Child by Shirley Gould. St. Martin's 
Press, Inc.. 175 Fifth Ave., New York. NY 10010. Cost: $4.95 plus $1.25 
for shipping and handling. 

For the preteen and teen: 

a Choices and Challenges, both by Mindy Bingham. Judy Edmond- 
son and Sandy Stryker. are excellent workbooks for girls and boys 
respectively. They cover topics such as career planning, marriage and 
chiWren. Advocacy Press. PO Box 236. Santa Barbara, CA 93102. Cost: 
$14.25. 

a Self' Discovery by Gilda Gussin and Ann Buxbaum is a workbook 
for leens covering goals and decision making among other topics. Net- 
work Publishing Co.. PO Box 1830, Santa Cruz. CA 95061; (408) 
438-4080. Cost: $12.95. 
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Objectives 



• To help parents understand the problems young people 
face from negative peer pressure 

• To help parents teach preteens and teens refusal skills 

The facts 

• Research shows that the single most important factor 
that leads to arrest for young people ages 10 through 16 is 
negative peer pressure. (1) 

• More than half of all teenage deaths are related to 
alcohol or other drugs, 49 percent of high school students drink 
in cars and another 40,000 young people suffer senous highway 
injuries linked to alcohol. (1) 

• Within six months of becoming sexually active, half of 
all teenage girls become pregnant; eight out of 10 pregnant 
teens drop out of school. (1) 



Your son wants the latest superstar basketball shoes — all 
his friends have them. Your daughter wants to cut her hair to 
look just like her best friend. Young people want to be accepted 
by their friends. They want to belong — to look, act and even 
think just like their friends. This is pe^r pressure, and most of 
the time there's nothing wrong with it. 

But some kinds of peer pressure can be harmful. Sometimes 
adolescents' friends urge them to lie, cheat, steal, gossip, 
smoke or drink. It's not easy to resist this kind of pressure. 
Kids are afraid that refusing to go along, even when they know 
it's wrong, will leave them alone and without friends. 

Parents can help their kids develop strong personalities anc* 
self-esteem to enable them to think and act independently and 
make good decisions based on their own understanding and 
family values. 

And parents can help their kids understand that it's OK to 
disagree with friends because real friends will respect and 
support each other's decisions. 
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Meeting Ideas 



For background information consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meetir^g activities' 
guide. (Consult the cards on making good decisions and being a good friend since these are related. 



in the leader's 
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Energizer 



start your m««tlng with an an«r0tzar to gat your aud(«nca*a 
Intaraatl 

Everybody else is doing it (15 minutM) 

GomI: To halp paranta undaratand that tt'a tough to aay no 
to a friand. 

Too/a: An aaaal or blackboard, marlcan or chalk. 

Method: Aak tha aduita in tha audla«K« to think tMck to whan 
thay wara adolaacanta. Tali tha particlpanta that tha group la 
going to bralnatonn to daclda what la good or bad p—r praaaura 
and how to raalat bad p#«r praaaura. Aduita ahoukl think of ax- 
ampiaa of both from thak taan yMra. Prataana and taana ahouid 
think of racant aximplaa. Maka a "poaltlva" column and a 
"nagatlva" column. Your columna thould atart to look Ilka thia 
aftar a faw minutaa of bralnatormlng: 

Poaltlva— My frianda wantad ma to: 

• Learn a naw danca atap 

• Parform battar In a aport or hobby 

• Gat tha lataat halratyla 

• Maat aoma naw kida on tha block 



Nagativa— my frianda wantad ma to: 

• Lla to my paranta about finlahing my homawortc ao I 
could go out 

• Chaat on an axam 

a Shoplift from a atora 

• Smoka ctgarattaa to look cool 

Wrfta down all tha thoughts of tha group, if tha brtlnatormlng 
laga, haip It along by uaing tha abova axamplaa or, battar atlii, 
aakln^ a quaatlon that will apark tha group*a thoughta. Whan 
tha llaia ara long anough, aak tha group io commant on tham. 
la thara anything llatad aa poaltlva that la raally nagativa? How 
about tha ravarsa? Do paopla hava anything thay want to add? 

Mova on to tha aacond part of tha bralnatormlng. Aak tha 
group to talk about rafualrtg to gat Involvad In bad bahavk>r. 
What do thay do or aay to talk a friand out of a bad Idaa? Do 
tf>ay go along with tha nagatlva p^ar praaaura and maka a 
mlat£ka? How do tt>ay faal about that? Ara thay abia to say no? 
la that a hard thing to do, aapaciaily with a good friand? How 
doaa that maka tham faal? To whom ara thay abIa to talk? Ara 
thalr paranta svsllabla for a<Mca7 Encouraga avaryona to apaak 
up. Ramambar, no ona la parfact and waVa all mada miatakaa; 
lat'a aaa what wa can laam from aach othar. Go on to your cora 
mooting act/Wty. 
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Core meeting activities 

Film (1 hour) 

• Goal: To get meeting participants to talk about refusal 
O ikilhj— what they are and how they work. 

ERIC • 7'oo/s; Order the film Keeping Out of Trouble, Staying in 
^^^'"Confro/ as a discussion starter for parents and children. This 



is a highly effective video that shows students how they can 
use refusal skills to handie negative peer pressure, stay out 
of trouble and still keep their friends and have fun. The film 
focuses on representative situations in the lives of four teens: 
a high school senior who loses his driver's license and almost 
his best friend because of an alcohol-related traffic accident, 
a junior who gets arrested with a friend for shoplifting, a 
sophomore who is pressured to spend the night with her 
boyfriend and a senior who is coaxed by a friend to use drugs. 



3b 



• Methods: Preview the film. Invite both parents and 
children to your meeting. Briefly introduce the film and let the 
audience know that they are going to discuss it afterward. Show 
the film. Ask the audience to break up into smaller groups of 
five to seven people each. 

Ask the groups to discuss the film. Ask all groups questions 
about the film content, such as "How did the film suggest teens 
deal with negative peer pressure?" "What did the kids learn 
as a result of their mistakes?" "Could these mistakes have 
been avoided?" After discussion bring all the groups back 
together. What were the reactions to the film? What kinds of 
solutions to the problems did the groups suggest? If there are 
preteens and teens in the audience, how did their reactions 
differ from the adults? Can kids and their parents talk about 
these problems? Encourage further discussion based on what 
comes out of the smaller groups. End with a summary and urge 
everyone to put what they've learned inio practice. 

Brfilr.storm (30-45 minutes) 

• Goal: For parents and children to discuss good ways to 
deal with bad Ideas from friends. 

• Tools: Prepare a hanctout choosing three of the scenarios 
listed below. 

• Method: Tell the group to break into small groups of five 
to seven people to brainstorm solutions to negative peer 



pressure. Distribute the handouts while explaining that the 
groups will discuss each scenario. Read the first scenario, then 
ask the small groups to discuss it. After the discussion ask each 
small group to give a report. Encourage comments and ques- 
tions In the reports, then move on to the next scenario. After 
all three scenarios have been discussed, ask participants to 
come back together into one large group. Ask the participants 
what they learned In the brainstorming. Summarize the discus- 
sions and suggest that participants use their ideas for solving 
peer pressure problems in their everyday lives. 

• You'ro checking out the latest comics at a local store 
with Steve. Steve suggests stealing a few. You don't want to. 
but you're afraid Steve won't like you anymore if you don't. 
What do you do? 

• You're doing well in math, but your friend Jamllah is not. 
There's a big test tomorrow, and Jamilah wants you to sit next 
to her and slip her the answers. Can you find a better way to 
help her and keep her friendship? 

• You don't drink alcohol, but your friend Betty has taken 
a bottle of vodka from her parents' bar. Instead of painting 
posters for the school's Halloween party, Betty wants to have 
a few drinks. What do you do? 

• You're playing ball with your pals when Jerry pulls out 
a pack of cigarettes and offers you one. You resist, but the 
other guys, including your best friend, call you chicken. What 
do you do? 



Tips for parents 

• Crtata a loving and op«n atmoaphani at homa. Your kidp 
need their friends, but they need you too. They want to know what 
you think. 

• Dont fIgW ovtf llttla thinga. Let kids decide things like haii • 
cuts and fashion. Agree on the smaller things so you and your kid:^ 
feel free \o talk about the more important aspects of peer pressure. 

• Don't tactura. it's tempting and might work for very small 
children, but teens will tune you right out. Instead, cleariy explain 
the boundaries of good behavior and establish rules for what is un- 
acceptable. Your kids will understand your expectations. 

• Ba a potltWa roim mod«l. Talk is cheap, but actions are 
noticed. If ycxi don't want your child to smoke, don't smoke yourself. 
If you snnoke now, quit. 

• Halp your child find an araa In which to axcal. Kids who 
feel good about their accomplishments feel good about themselves 



References 

1— How fo Say No and Keep Your Friends. Sharon Scott. Human 
Resource Development Press, Inc.. 1986. 



Resources 

For the leader and parent: 

• Responsible Parenting: Building Independence and Cooperation 
in Children by Saf Lerman. This pamphlet is number nine in a series 
designed to help parents. American Guidance Service, Inc. Box 99. 
Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796. Cost: $4.25. 

• Friends: How They Help . . . How They Hurt, Sunburst Com- 
munications, TJ7, 39 Washington Ave., Pleasantville. NY 10570; (800) 



and are better able to spoak up for what they believe. 

• Encouraga your kida to hava lota of frtanda. Disagreeing 
with one friend is not so painful for kids who have several friends. 

• Ba aympathatlc. It's tough to disagree with friends; that's 
why It's so easy to give in. Teach your kids that disagreements are 
part of life and can be a learning experience. 

• Don't "bad-mouth" a friand doing aomathlng wrong. 
Teens' loyalties will be tom. and they will defend their frierxj. Instead, 
encourage kids to wonder why the friend is behaving this way. 

• Taach your klda to ba aaaartlva. Persistent reasoning com- 
bined with good alternatives to bad behavior— and walking away 
when necessary— can gain the respect of friends. Speaking up is 
hard, but it doesn't have to mean losing a good friend. 

• Show your klda you lova tham. Frequent hugs and kissec. 
roughhousing and quiet moments for talking show your kids how 
important they are to you. Kids who feel loved act confidently with 
their peers. 



43M934. Cost: $145 VHS, $125 filmstrip. Available on a 30-day review 
basis. 

• Keeping Out of Trouble. Staying Out of Trouble. 17 minutes. 
Research Press, Video Connections, Box 3177. Dept. A, Champaign 

I L 61826; (217) 352-3273. Cost: $190. VHS. Available on a 30-day review 
basis. 

• The Parent/Child Manual on Peer Pressure by Maria Sullivan. 
A great book for parents to use with their kids. Emphasizes teaching 
assertive thinking in a compassionate way. St. Martin's Press, 1 75 Fifth 
Ave.. New York. NY 10010. Cost: $12.95. 

For the preteen and teen: 

• How to Say No and Keep Your Friends by Sharon Scott, 1986. 
How to recognize a bad situation; 10 ways to way no and keep your 
friends. Human Resource Development Press. Inc.. 22 Amherst Road 
Amherst. MA; (413) 253-3488 (MA). (800) 822-2801 (outside MS). Cost: 
$7.95. 
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Objectives 



• To get parents to consider their own values toward drugs 

• To present faces on drugs and drug use 

• To give parents concrete suggestions on talking to their 
children about drugs 

The facts 

• Thirteen percent of all high school seniors in 1988 
smoked marijuana daily. (2) 

• More than 33 percent of seniors report using an illicit 
drug other than marijuana. (2) 



• By age 25, nearly 40 percent of all youth have tried co- 
caine, and as early as their senior year, 12 percent of seniors 
have tried crack. (1) 

• As many as 500,000 male high school seniors — 6.6 
percent — use or have used steroids. More than 66 percent first 
tried steroids when they were 16 or younger. (3) 

• America's young adults show a level of involvement with 
illicit drugs greater than teens O any other industrialized nation 
In the world. (1) 

Teens say drug abuse is the biggost problem they face, big- 
ger than alcoholism and unemployment. Children have to make 
decisions about drug abstinence or usv^ at a very early age. 
Parents need to prepare their children to n'lake these and other 
important decisions. 



Meeting ideas 

Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" in the leader's guide for background infor- 
mation. Also consult the meeting cards on alcohol, smoking and self-esteem since they are related. Copy "The facts" and "Tips 
for parents" to hand out to the audience as well as the reproducible on self-esteem, Helping children like themselves. 



Energizers 

Stsrt your ms«ting with sn sn«rgiz«r to get your audience's 
Intereetl 

Quiz (15 minutes) 

Goe/:To eee whet perente elreedy know ebout drugs snd to 
teech them eomething new. 

Tools: Meke copies for sll psrtlcipants of the reproducible 
Smoking, ulcohol end drugs quiz In this box. Supply pencils. 

Method: Psss out the quiz snd ssk psrtlcipants not to look 
at the anawara on the reverse aide. TeU the partlclpcnta to 
answer ail the queatlona. After everyone haa anawered all the 
questlona, turn the quiz over and ditcuaa each anawar. Go on 
to t/ie core meat/ng activity. 

Brainstorm (20 minutes) 
Goal: To make parenta aware of the reaaona that their teana 



might become involved in druga and the waya that their involve- 
ment might be prevented. 

Too/a: A fllpchart and markers or chalkboard and chalk. 

Method: Aak parttclpanta for reaaona that prateena or teens 
might get involved In dmga. Remind partlclpanta that this is 
a bralnatorming aeaaion and that all suggeattona are worthy. 
Write down each comment. After the commenta aak the par- 
ticipanta to discuaa the contents of the Mat. Your Hat might look 
like thia: 

e Boredom 

e Low aelf-aateem 

• Peer preaaure 

• Poor declalon-making flbllltlea 

• Too much aelf-confldence C'/ can't gat addicted") 

• Lack of alternate actlvltlea 

Now that you have a list, aak participants to give poaalble 
solutlona to the problem. Theaa might include family aoiutlons 
such aa teaching teena to make decisiona as well aa community 
aoiutiona auch aa an alcohol* and drug-free teen center. Go on 
to t/ia core meat/ng MCtlvlty. 
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Core meeting activity 
Role playing (45 minutes) 

Goal: To help parents practice their communication skills. 

Tools: Reproduce the Talking skills/Listening skills handout. 
Copy three role-playing situations from the choices below or 
make up three of your own. Set up the room so that the par- 
ticipants can easily break into groups of three. 

• Louis, 12, is concerned about friends at school who are 
Q experimenting with alcohol and drugs. He's feeling pres- 
CD [(^"sured— afraid of trying yet curious. How could his father. 
HSMteaT'eddy, an occasional drinker, explain his drinking habits in 



relation to his beliefs about why Louis should not drink or use 
drugs? 

• Allison, 15, has been acting strangely recently. Her \^Ez 
mother suspects that she might be taking drugs. How can her j Cj^ 
mother determine whether she's on drugs? What should she 
do to p.ssist her daughter? 

• Michael, 1 3. Is rebellious and uncooperative. His father. 
Joel, is afraid that this rebellion against his parents will lead 
to risk-taking behavior like drinking or taking drugs. What can 
Joel do to prevent this? 

• Frances, a mother, does not drink, smoke or take any 
drugs. She knows that problem drinkers often come from ^ 
families of abstainers. How can she explain her attitude toward ^ J 



prinking smoking and drugs in such a way that her child makes 
an intelligent decision about drugs? 

Method: Distribute Talking skills/Listening skills. Discuss the 
various ways to improve communication that It suggests. Tell 
N.lmn T ^^^^ practicing these methods by role 

playing. Ask the participants to break into groups of three. Each 
situa^on will have a parent, a child and an observer character 
Ask the parent" and the "child" to act out the first role-playing 
situaiion. Ask the observer to pay attention to the communica 
ion between -parent" and "child," Allow each situation to con- 
tinue for five minutes. After each role-playlng, ask the "parent" 



and the "child" to describe how it felt to be their characters 
Ask the obsen/er to report what happened between the 
"parent" and the "child," Ask what communication problems 
the two had. Hold a brief discussion. Then ask the three to 
rotate roles within their group and to hold the next role play- 
ing. After the final role playing, bring the group back together 
to discuss the experience and what they learned. Be ready to 
ask questions such as the following: "What made it hard to 
listen to the other person?" "V/hat kinds of things stood In the 
way of good communication?' ' Sum up the discussion and con- 
gratulate the participants on their efforts. 



Tips for parents 



• Talk to your tpouM about your values. Make sure you agree 
with each other about what you say and how you say it to your child. 

• Qlvt your vltwt and accurata information whenever the 
occasion presents itself. When attitudes about drugs are shown on 
leleviston. in the newspaper or in a movie, either reinforce them if 
they are in agreement with your values or explain why the attitudes 
are not acceptable, 

• B# claar with your children arx3 yourself about your rules Tell 
your children what you expect from them and why. Tell them what 
the consequences will be if they don 't comply with your wishes. Be 
realistic about any consequences and follow through when rules 
are broken. 

• Halp your chlklran practica aaying no. Give them little role- 
playing situations-^' 'What would you do if . . .?"— so that they 
become accustomed to handling a tempting situation. 

• Sat a good axampla. Don't use illegal drugs, and don't give 



your children the idea that drugs of any son, such as alcohol tran- 
quilizers or cigarettes, can solve problems, 

• Provlda activitlaa for your children m areas of interest to 
them. Possible interests are athletics, dance, exercise. outckx)r wort< 
yoga, creative experiences or exploring the beauty' in anythina— 
nature, bulWlngs, people, art, 

• Build your chlWran'a aalf-aataam so that they don't feel the 
need to do something destructive just to belong to a group. 

• Ba awara of the difference between normal adolescent 
behaviors such as risk taking and rebellion and extreme behaviors 
that could be evidence of drug abuse. Some signs are: 

• Preoccupation with partying 

^ A decrease in extracurricular activities 

• An increase In tardiness 

• Abrupt mood swings 

• Violent behavior 

If you suspect that your preteen or teen is abusing dru^s talk 
to the school counselor, your doctor, a counselor at the local mental 
health center, parents of chemical abusers or Al-Anon. 
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Resources 
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• Wasted: A True Story, from the American Council for Drug Educa* 
tion. IS a 22-minute case history of a teenage ex-substance abuser 
He and his sisters tell how his problem affected him and his family 
It mentions positive alternatives to taking drugs. A discussion guide 
IS included. The American Council for Drug Education Inc.. 204 Monroe 
St.. Suite 110. Rockville. MD 20850; (301) 294-0600. Rental" $40 for 
five days. 

• For a catalog of pamphlets and materials for meetings and 
projects write; The American Council for Drug Education Suite 1 10 
Rockville MD. 20850; (301) 294-0600. 

• For health Information and an information referral service call 
the National Health Clearinghouse Hotline, (800) 336-4797 or (703) j22- 
2590 (VA). ^ ' 

• What You Can Do About Drug Abuse in America is a goofi start- 
ing reference for leaders and parents. For this and other pamphlets 
and films on drug abuse, write: National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) 
Prevention Branch. 5600 Fishers Lane. Rockville. MD 20857* (301 j 
468-2600 for free pamphlets, a catalog of free films and information 
and technical assistance to groups with prevention activities. 

• For information on prevention activities contact Parent 
"Bsources in Drug Education (PRIDE). 50 Hurt Plaza. Atlanta GA 
)303; (800) 67-PRIDE. 



• In the community, for speakers or information, contact parents 
who may be willing to share their experiences with a chiW who has 
entered or completed a substance abuse program, family servjca agen- 
cies, the United Way, mental health centers, school guidance 
counselors, doctors or clinics, public health department Lions Club 
or Elks Club. 



For the parent: 

• A Gift for Life: Helping Your Children Stay Drug ana Alcohol Free 
IS a good documentary on the dangers of substanct, abuse. American 
Council for Drug Education, 204 Monroe St.. Suite 110 Rockville MD 
20850; (301) 2940300. Cost: $29.95. 

For the preteen and teen: 

• For questions about cocaine counseling and referral call the 
cocaine treatment referral center, (800) COCAINE, or the NIDA hotline 
(800) 662-HELP. 

• Steroids: A Shortcut to Make-Believe Muscles tells what steroids 
are and shows Olympic athletes training without using steroids 
KIDSRIGHTS. 370 Progress Blvd.. Mount Dora, FL 32757 (800) 
892-KIDS. Rental; $50 for three days. ' 

• Peer Pressure: Ifs OK to Say No is a pamphlet by the Commit- 
tees of Correspondence. 57 Conant St.. Room 1 13 Danvers MA 01923 
(508) 774-2641. Cost: $15 for 100. 
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Objectives 



• To give parents the facts about alcohol use and abuse 

• To show parents the effect of peers and home life on 
an adolescent's decision to drink or not to drink. 

• To give parents suggestions for influencing their chil- 
dren's attitudes and drinking habits 



The facts 



• One in 23 high school seniors drinks alcohol every day, 
and nearly two in five beconne intoxicated at least once every 
two weeks. (1) 

• A 1988 survey of high school seniors states that 92 per- 
cent admit using alcohol; one-third of all teenagers have prob- 
lems related to their alcohol consumption. (1) 



o Attitudes concerning alcohol use are formed early — 
usually during preadoiescence and adolescence. (1) 

• Fifty-one percent of sixth-graders experience peer 
pressure to drink beer, wine or liquor. (1)- 

• Nearly 27 percent of fatally injured 15- to 19-year-old 
drivers are intoxicated. (2) 

• Teenagers who are heavy' drinkers in high school are 
more likely to devetop senous problems in young adulthood. (3) 

• Alcohol use is involved in up to 50 percent of spousal 
abuse cases. 49 percent of all murders, 68 percent of man- 
slaughter charges, between 20 percent and 35 percent of 
suickles, more than 62 percent of assaults, 52 percent of rapes 
and 38 percent of child abuse fatalities. (1) 

As adolescents develop, they try various adult activities. 
Drinking can be an attempt to achieve adult status. 

Attitudes about drinking are usually formed before adoles- 
cence. Therefore, parents, as well as pressure and encotirage- 
ment from close friends, help determine drinking habits. 



Meeting ideas 

Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" in the leader's guide for background meeting 
cards on drugs and self-esteem since they are related. Copy "The facts" and "Tips for parents" for handouts for the participants. 



Energizers 

Stsrt your mtating with an anargtzar to gat your audlanca'a 
Intaraat! 

Quiz (20 minutes) 

Goa/: To taach paranta baalc facta about alcohol and lia 
affacta. 

Too/a: Copy tha rapcoducibia Smoking, a/coAo/ and drug quiz 
or gat coplaa of tha qutz How Much Do You Know About Drink- 
ing and Driving? (aa# "Raaourcaa/For tha prataan and taan"). 

MBthod: Paaa out coplaa of tha quiz. Tall tha audlanca not 
to look at tha anawars on tha ravaraa alda and to anawar all 
tha quastlona. Aftar tha quiz, diacuaa tha anawara. Go on to 
iff cor« m9%tlng ac(/Wfy. 

Ad display (15-20 minutes) 

Goa/: To ahow parenta how alcohol la portraytd by advartia' 
ing and how tha ada ara uaad to antica taana and othara to 

drink. 

Too/a: A varlaty of popular magazinaa, anough coplaa for 



aach maaUng participant. Thraa poatar boarda and aaaala to 
hang up many advartlsamanta from tha magazlnas, aavaral lOiU 
of tapa. 

MatAod: DIvlda tha audlanca Into thraa groupa. Explain to 
tha groupa that thay ara going to parform a raca. Thair ob)«ct 
Is to craata a "Buy mar poatar with advartlsamanta cullad from 
tha magazinaa you'va provldad. Tha ada muat ba for alcohol 
or Induda picturaa of paopla drinking alcohci«c bavanigaa. Each 
group will hava an enqual-aiza poatar board to fill and aqual 
numb«ra of rolla of tapa, magazinaa and partlclpanta. Tha flrat 
group to finlah wins tha raca. To maka tha affort a llttia mora 
axcltlng you might fumlah a priza. Qlva tham 30 aaconda to 
prapara. TIma tha activity. Tall tham to atari tha raca. Onc« tha 
flrat group finlahaa Ita poatar, atop tha raca. Tall th« thraa 
groupa how long It took to fill up tha first poatar board. Obaarva 
how far tha othars got on thaIr poatara. Aak tha partlclpanta 
what thay obaarva about tha axarclaa. What about tha numbar 
of ada? Do tha ada aaam to hava any common thamaa? How 
do thay faal about tha ada? What do thay think chltdra;^ and 
taana might faal about tha ada? Ara tha ada mlalaadlng? Ara 
tha modala f}axy, athlatic, auccassful? Compara tha advartia- 
ing Imagaa with tha raality of drunkannaaa. Can thalr prataans 
and taana tall tha dlffaranca? Go on fo f/ia cora m—ting act/v/fy. 
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Core meeting activity 
Role playing (45 minutes) 

Goal: To help parents practice their communication skills. 

Tools: Reproduce the Talking skills/Listening skills handout. 
Copy three role-playing situations for a handout. Choose f ronn 
the following or create your own. Set up the roonn so partici* 
pants can easily break into groups of three. 

• Your 1 6-year-old daughter Is about to leave for the year's 
most Important party. She has been excited about it for the 
last three weeks. As she heads out the door, she men^.tons that 



the host's father Is providing a keg of beer to celebrate the 
football team's winning season. What do you do? 

• Your 1 7-year-old returns home Sunday morning at 3:00. 
He awakens you by driving the car into the trash cans and sing- 
ing "The Star Spangled Banner" at the top of his lungs. He's 
obviously drunk but has never done this before. What do you 
do? 

• Your 1 4-year-old comes in from the movies with alcohol 
on his breath. He's behaving in a perfectly normal manner and 
seems to be In complete control of himself. What do you do? 

• You and your child are watching a show on television. 



The show depicts a group of teenagers sitting on a blanket at 
the beach drinking beer and singing. The leader gets up, and 
they all follow hinn to a pickup truck. They pile In, still drinking 
their beer, and zoonn off into the darkness. A connmercial 
follows. What do you do? 

Method: Distribute and explain Talking skills/Listening skills. 
Discuss the various ways to innprove connnnunication that it sug- 
gests. Tell the group they will be practicing these skills by role 
playing. Ask the participants to break into groups of three. For 
each role playing there will be an observer, a parent and a child. 
Ask the "parent" and "child" to act out the first role-playing 
situation. Ask the observer to note the way the parent and child 
comnnunicate. Allow each role-playing situation to continue for 



five nninutes. After each role playing, ask the "parent" and the 
"child" to describe how it felt to be their characters. Ask the 
observer to report what happened between the "parent" and 
the "child." Ask what connmunication problenns the two had. 
Hold a brief discussion and then ask the three to rotate roles 
within their group and to role play the next situation. Everyone 
will have a chance to play all three parts. After the final role 
playing, bring the group back together to discuss the ex- 
perience and what they learned. Be ready to ask questions such 
as "What made it hard to listen to the oth.er person?" and 
"What kinds of things stood In the way of good connnnunica- 
tion?" Sum up the discussion and congratulate the players on 
their efforts. 



Tips for parents 

• Set a good •x«mp4«. Limit your drinking or abstain. Don't 
drink end drive. Serve nonalcoholic drinks at parties and serve 
food with drinks. Don't push drinks on your guests. Demonstrate 
positive ways of handling stress without drinking. Be firm with 
guests who have drunk too much. Don't ever altow f rierxte or fami- 
ly to drink and drive. 

• T«lk to your chlklrwu Explain why you drink or don't drink. 

• D«v«iop «tMfthr»nMt in your chifdr«n as well as self- 
esteem. With these strengths they will be better able to withstand 
peer pressure. Give them a few one-liners they can use against 
peer pressure to drink. 

• Hwm ruiM for any party your taan ghm such as no drink- 
ing, a specific number of lights on, off-limit rooms, number of peo- 



ple on guest list. Be present at the party to keep everything under 
control. 

• Maka It aasy for your chitdmn to faava if a situatton gets 
uncomfortable. Sometimes your preteens or teens will be at a 
party or other event where their friends will start drinking. Give 
them money for a taxi or offer to pick them up if they call so that 
they will not feel obligated to stay. Make it clear to them that you 
won't judge them on the basis of what their peers do. 

• Know tha signs that suggest that your child could be ex- 
perimenting with alcohol: 

• Preoccupation with partying 

• Decrease in extracurricular activities 

• Increase in tardiness 

• Abrupt mood swings 

• Drop in grades 



References 
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Resources 
For the leaden 

• Mayt)e I Am: The Story of a Teenage Alcoholic, by Human Rela- 
tions Media, is a set of two 15-minute filmstrips. Order them from: 
Human Relations Media, 175 Tompkins Ave., Pleasantville. NY 10570, 
(800) 431-2050 (New York— (914) 769-6900 collect). Cost: $145 plus 
$5.90 shipping and handling. Free preview for 30 days. 

• What Is Alcohol and Why Do People Drink? provides basic in- 
formation about the history, effects and social role of alcohol and Ihe 
laws and liabilities that regulate it. A list of readings and resources 
is included. Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies, PO Box 969, Piscataway, 
NJ 08855; (201) 932-2190. 

• The Most Frequently Asked Questions About Alcoholism, by the 
American Council on Alcoholism, is a pamphlet that describes the 
symptoms of alcoholism, the positive and negative reasons that a per- 
son drinks and ways to help a suspected alcoholic. For this pamphlet 
and other information, write the American Council on Alcoholism Inc., 



5024 Campbell Blvd. Suite H. Baltimore, MD 21236; (800) 527-5344. 
Cost: 20 cents per copy. 

The following are good sources for more information, resources or 
speakers: 



National Association of State Alcohol 

and Drug Abuse Directors 
440 N. Capitol St. NWE. Suite 530 
Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 783-6868 

Mental health centers 
Doctors or nurses 



Alcoholism rehabilitation units 



National Highway Traffic Safety 

Administration (NHTSA) 
400 Seventh St. SW 
Washington, DC 20590 
(202) 426-1828 

National Clearinghouse for 

Alcohol and Drug Information 
PO Box 2345 
Rockville. MD 20852 
(301) 468-2600 

Se Smart, Don't Start is a 
bimonthly newsletter from the 
Office of Substance Abuse Prevention 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville. MD 20857 
(301)468-2600 



For the preteen and teen: 

• Alateen/AlAnon, PO Box 862. Midtown Station. New York, NY 
10018; (212) 302-7240. 

• Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), General Sen/ice Office, PO Box 459. 
Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10163; (212) 686-1100. 

• How Much Do You Know About Drinking And Driving? A Self- 
Evaluation ?or Teenagers, from NHTSA, is a booket designed to help 
teenagers make decisions about drinking and driving. Order them from 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 400 Seventh St. 
SW, Washington, DC 20590. Free. 
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Objectives 



• To teach parents / v facts about smoking 

• To show parents the social pressures that preteens and 
teens face to smoke 

• To give parents tips to overcome these pressures tor 
themselves and their teens by effective communication 

The facts 

• The percentage of junior high school students smoking 
in 1988-89 jumped by 8 percent since 1984-85, from 20 per- 
cent to 28 percent. (1) 

• Four-fifths of smokers born since 1 935 started smoking 
before age 21 . The proportion of smokers who begin smoking 
during adolescence has been increasing, especially among 
women. Each day more than 3,000 children start smoking. (2) 

• Between 25 and 40 out of every 100 smokers will die 
as a result of smoking, each dying around 1 5 years earlier than 
normal life expectancy. (2) 

• Smoking Impairs hearing, ages the skin prematurely, in- 
creases lower back pain due to excessive coughing and in- 
creases loss of bone mass and the risk of having an ulcer. It 
also affects the taste of food, decreases the ability to smell, 
causes hacking coughs, bad breath and mouth infections, in- 
terferes with norma! breathing, reduces stamina and makes 
smokers and those around them more susceptible to colds and 
flu. (3) (4) 

• Chewing or dipping smokeless tobacco can lead to a 
multitude of problems. It can cause oral cancer and high blood 



pressure. It causes nicotine addiction as readily as cigarettes 
do. In addition, chewing or dipping cause bad breath, bad teeth 
and gum disease. Eleven million to 22 million Americans use 
it regularly: use among children and adolescents is rapidly in- 
creasing. Twelve percent of boys and 1 percent of girls have 
chewed tobacco or used snuff. (5) (6) 

• Clove cigarettes, generally considered a "safe" alter- 
native to cigarettes because the cloves are considered "her- 
bal," have been involved in more and more cases of disease 
and death. Young clove cigarette smokers see their doctors 
for a variety of symptoms not seen in other young people — 
coughing up blood, nosebleeds, severe sore throats and up- 
per respiratory infections. The cigarettes contain about 60 per- 
cent tobacco and 40 percent ground cloves. (7) 

It's encouraging to note that society overall is frowning on 
the use of tobacco. The number of teen smokers has dropped 
from 28.8 percent of high school seniors in 1978 to 18.7 per- 
cent in 1984, paralleling a similar but not as dramatic drop in 
the adult smoking rate. Less than 10 percent of entering col- 
lege freshmen are smokers. Since attitudes toward smoking 
are determined by age 13. the drop could possibly be due to 
parents and teachers talking earlier with children about smok- 
ing. (5) (8) 

But, as indicated in the facts, adolescents continue to be 
the main at-risk segment of the population. Even with this drop 
in use. one million teens start smoking every year. One hun- 
dred thousand preteens are smokers. The real risks and the 
perceived maturity and sophistication associated with smok- 
ing are appealing to some adolescents. Cigarettes are even 
more attractive to teens when seen as a means of admission 
to a desired peer group. The teens most likely to smoke are 
those whose friends smoke. (9) (10) (1 1) 



Meeting ideas 

Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose meeting activities" in the leader's guide for background infor- 
mation. Also consult the meeting card on fitness since it is related. Print and pass out a sheet with "The facts" and "Tips for 
parents" to all participants. 
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Energizers 

start your meeting with an enarglzar to gat your audlenca 
involvad. 

Ad display (15-20 minutes) 

Goa/: To show tha participants how advertising Is used to 
antics teans. 

Too/s; A variety of popular magazines, enough copies for 
each fneeting participant. Three poster boards and easels to 
hang up many advertisements from the magaiines, several roils 
of tape. 

Method: Divide tne audience Into three group&. Explain to 
the groups that they are going to hold a race. Their object is 
to create a *'Buy mat" poster with advertisements culled from 
the magazines you've provid#d. The ads must be for cigarettes 
or sm^okeieaa tobacco or include pictures of people smokino* 
Each group will havt an equal-size poster board to fill and equal 
numbers of rolls of ti pa, magazinea and participants. The first 
group to finish wins t >e race. To make the effort a little more 
exciting you might fun/ah a prize. Qlve them 30 seconds to 
prepere. Time the activity. Tali tiiem to atart the race. Once the 
first group finiehea Ita poater, stop the race. Tell the three 



groups how long It took to fill up the first poster board. Observe 
how far the others get on their posters. Ask the participants 
what they observe about the exercise. What about the number 
of ads? Do the ads seam to have any common themea? How 
do they feel about the ads? What do they think children and 
teans might feel about tha ads? Are the ads misleading? Are 
tha models sexy, athletic, successful? Compare the advertis- 
ing images with the way smokers are generally perceived by 
nonsmokars. Go on to f/ia core meet/ng acf/w;y. 

Brainstorm (20 minutes) 

Goa/; To show the two sides of the smoking debate— reasons 
for starting to smoke and raaaons for stopping. 

Tools: Flipchart and markers or blackboard and chalk. 

Method: Divide the flipchart into two columns. Head one col- 
umn *'Why people start smoking" and tha other "Why people 
stop smoking.** Ask the participants to brainstorm reasons that 
people start and why they atop. Write their responses on the 
board. Discuss the answers. Point out that teens often s-art 
smoking to be part of the group or to distance themselves from 
their parents and are unable to stop when those reasons for 
smoking are no longer valid, so the emphasis should be on 
pnventlng them from ever atarting to smoke. Go on to the core 
meet/ng $ctlvltf. 
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Core meeting activities 
Film (1 hour) 

Goal: To make parents aware of the pressures thei' children 
face in deciding to smoke or not to smoke. 

Tools: Choose from the films listed in "Resources'* or con- 
sult your local school, library or concerned community group 
for other possible films. Kids on Smoking is a film for preteens 
that would be useful for parents to see how preteens decide 
whether or not to smoke. To order this or othe*" films see 
'•Resources/For the leader." 

Method: View the film before you show it so you can be sure 
it applies in your community and so you can properly lead a 
discussion. Briefly state to your audience what the film is about. 
Say you want to discuss it later and show the film. After the 
film, ask for comments. Encourage discussion by referring to 
events. Ideas and values expressed in the film such as "What 
are your feelings about . . .?" "What Is your reaction to . . .?" 
"Do you agree with . . .? If so, why?" 

Smoking debate (1 hour) 

Goal: To get parents to think about smoking issues that af- 
fect them and their children and to compare their views to those 
of others. 

Tools: Chalkboard and chalk. 

Method: Make up your own topic or choose from topics such 
as the following: having smoking areas on the schoolgrounds, 
raising the minimum age for buying cigarettes or outlawing 
cigarette vending machines. Invite students, cigarette vendors, 
doctors. American Lung Association representatives — anyone 
who might be interested in giving an opinion. Have the invited 
guests and any interested members of the audience divide in- 
to two discussion groups — those who are for one of the sides 
and those who are against. Have each discussion group 
"caucus" for 10 minutes. Uncommitted audience members 
can observe the "for" and "against" groups. Then have each 
side choose a representative to state their opinion. Call for 
questions and comments from the audience. Ask the audience 
how they feel about the issues. Close by summarizing. 



Tips for parents 



• Explain to your prttMns and X—n% tht tff«ct of smok- 
ing on ttiair appearance. Point out that smoking causes bad 
breath, yellow teeth, smelly hair, burn holes in clothing and fur- 
niture, irritated eyes, phlegm and a hacking cough. These items 
are relevant to the everyday life of preteens and teens. They will 
understand this better than "increased cancer risk 40 years from 
now." (6) 

• Addratt tha iaaua of paer prattura^tell your teens that 
only 10 percent of all teens smoke. Real friends will respect them 
more for making their own decision. (6) 

• Sat a good axampla for your chlldran. If you smoke, stop! 
Explain to them how and why you started smoking and why you 
find it difficult but necessary to stop— your health, the health of 
your children, your appearance, the smell of the house or house- 
hold money better spent on other things. Whatever the reason, 
share it with your children and let them support you. 



5— Smoking and Health Report, Center for Health and Safety Studies. 
April 1986. 

6 — Growing Up Drug Free: A Parent's Guide to Prevention, U.S. 
Department of Education, 1990. 

7 — Clove Cigarettes. American Lung Association of San Diego and 
Imperial Counties. 1985. 

B— Smoking and Health Reporter, April 1985. 

9 — "Reducing Adolescent Smoking: A Comparison of Peer-Led. 
Teacher-Led and Expert Intervention," by John H. Clark et al., Jour- 
nal of School Health, March 1986. 

10— "Social Disaffection. Friendship Patterns and Adolescent 
Cigarette Use: The Muscatine Study." Marvin D. Krohn et al.. Journal 
of School Health, April 1986. 

11 — Growing Up In Smoke, MTI Teleprograms. March 1984. 



Resources 
For the leaden 

• We Can't Go On Like This, by National Audio Visual Center, is 
an excellent 30-mlnute film that shows the reasons that people start 
to smoke, the rationalizations they make for not quitting and effective 
ways some have found to kick the habit. National Audiovisual Center, 
8700 Edgeworth Drive. Capitol Heights, MD 20743; (800) 638-1300. 
Cost: $50 to purchase, $12 to rent. 

• Growing Up in Smoke, by MTI. is a 15-minule film that shows 
the pervading influence of cigarette advertising. A good discussion 
starter about the pressure put on teens to smoke. MTI Teleprograms, 
108 Witmot Road. Deerfield. IL 60015, (800) 323-6301 (AK. HI & IL— 
(312) '340-1290). Rental: $75 for three days. 

• Kids on Smoking, by Professional Research, is a 1 0-minute film 
designed for preteens that shows how children feel about smoking, 
how they make their decisions to smoke or not to smoke, and the im* 
portance of good information and good role models in making the deci- 
sion. Contact Professional Research, Inc., 930 Pitner Ave.. Evanston. 
IL 60202; (800) 421-2363, (312) 328-6700. Rental: $50 for five days. 

• Danger, Taking Control and Don 't Bite off More Than You Should 
Chew are three of the pamphlets, all free, available from: American 
Cancer Society, 19 W. 56th St.. New York. NY 10019. 

• Yes, There Are a Lot of Good Reasons for Women to Quit Smok- 
ing is a pamphlet from Wisconsin Clearinghouse that gives a list of 
reasons for quitting. Wisconsin Clearinghouse. PC Box 1468, 1245 E. 
Washington Ave., Madison. Wl 53701. Cost: one copy, 20 cents. 

• Tobacco- Free Young American Reporter is a free quarterly 
publication from the National Interagency Council on Smoking and 
Health. It lists facts on tobacco use, current trends and legislation. 
Write: Center for Health and Safety Studies, Office of Publications and 
Editorial Sen/ices, HPER Building Room 1 16, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, IN 47405. 

More resources and possible speakers are available from: 



American Heart Association 
7320 Greenville Ave. 
Dallas, TX 75321 

American Lung Association 
1740 Broadway 
New York. NY 10019 



Local branches of the American Heart 
Association and the American Lung 
Association 

Office on Smoking and Health 
Park Bulding, Room 1-10 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville. MD 20857 
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2— Reducing the Health Consequences of Smoking, 25 Years of 
Progress, a report of the Surgeon General. 1989, Executive Summary. 

3^Breathing Easy, Metropolitan Pittsburgh Public Broadcasting. 
Inc., November 14, 1985. 

4— "It s Not Just the Lungs," Herald-Leader, Menominee. Ml, 
December 29. 1984. 
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Objectives 



• To help parents teach their preteens and teens how to 
match their career goals to their values, interests, abilities and 
personalities 

• To improve communication between parents and their 
children concerning career planning 

• To help parents help their preteens and teens set positive 
life goals 

The facts 

• Fifty-six percent of eighth -grade students and 57 percent 
of eleventh-graders believed that the statement "The earlier 
one chooses his or her life's work the better" was true or mostly 
true, according to a 1983 American College Testing Program 
survey. (1) 

• In a survey of ninth- through twelfth-grade students. 75 
percent of the girls and 73 percent of the boys said they had 
already chosen a career. (2) 



• According to a 1986 study. 70 percent of high school 
seniors work part-time jobs outside the home while attending 
school. Nearly 40 percent work between 11 and 25 hours a 
week at these jobs. (3) 

• In a sample study of 1980 high school seniors by the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, both male and female 
respondents ranked "success in their line of work" as their 
number one life value, ahead of marriage, strong friendships 
and leisure time. (4) 

These facts suggest that career decision making is indaed 
a major concern of many adolescents. This does not mean, 
however, that teens always understand their career options. 
Premature career decisions, many experts believe, may be ill- 
advised, as they cut off career possibilities and stifle aspira- 
tions. Although career decision making should be a narrowing 
down process, it needn't be a narrow-minded one. Instead it 
is important to promote career awareness in youth by teaching 
them to assess and appreciate themselves— their own develop- 
ing values, interests, abilities and temperament. Parents can 
become Involved in this process by educating and directing 
their children with their career development. 
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Meeting ideas 

Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and 



'Choose meetings activities" in the leader's guide for background 



information. 



Energizers 

Grab your audtonct't att«ntion-*8tart your moating off with an 
anargizar! 

Quick queries (20 minutes) 

Goa/; To atraas to paranta tha Importanca of baaing caraar 
daciaiona on ona'a intaraata and values. 

Tools: Bring anough S'xS" carda and pens or pencils for each 
mambar of your audience and a "hat" Into which participants 
can drop their cards. 

Method: Aak each participant to uae the uniined side of the 
card to answer true or false to this statement: "When 1 waa 
young my paranta helped me to sea a connection between what 
I liked to do and what I could do In my life." Then have tham 
turn the card over and write down one thing they think they 
should tell their own children to encourage them to think about 
their Interests and values when consWering career choteea. Col- 
lect the cards In the "hat." Tally the responses to the true/falsa 
statement and read several of the comments on tha other side 
of the card. Aak tha audience for their reactlona. Conclude the 



activity by repeating or summarizing some of the feelings ex- 
pressed in the carda. Move on to t/ie core meat/ng act/Wty oi 
your c/io/ce. 

Match point (20 minutes) 

Goa/; To encourage paranta and their children to match 
valuaa, Intarasta and abllitlaa to careers. 

Too/s; A bisckboard and chalk or an aaaal and markers. 

Method: Before the meeting bagina, prepare a blackboard 
or aaaal by making four columna with the following headlnga: 
career, valuaa, Intereata and abllitlaa. Tell the audience that 
you would like tham to bralnatorm. Briefly explain what each 
heading meana. If preteens or teens are attending, aak tham 
to auggeat joba that Interest them, If only parents are present, 
aak them to name careers that Intereat their children. Write 
down about five suggestions. Move on to the other three 
headlnga In succaaalon and ask the participants to match one 
or two valuaa, interesta and abllitlaa appropriate for each job. 
Attar finlahing the bralnatorming, aak for any raactlona or com- 
manta. You may wia/i to /o//ow this •n9rglz9r with one of t/ia 
fiima sugg99t0d in t/ie core meet/ng act/Wt/es 6e/ow. 
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Core meeting activities 
Films (1 hour) 

Goal: To pronnote career awareness in preteens or teens 
and their parents and to innprove connnnunication between 
them. 

Tools: Choose fronn the following filnns. Self-Mssessment: A 
Tool for Career Decision is a connprehensive learning progrann 
that seeks to show how abilities, interests, temperaments and 
O alues Influence adolescents' career choices. Each of its three 
arts (covenng self-assessment, personal inventories and 
areer objectives) uses interesting, believable examples to 



illustrate its points. Because IVs Just Me encourages students 
to take a personal inventory of their interests and abilities. Its 
companion film. The Most Important Thing, shows how career 
choice is a reflection of values and priorities. Interests. Ap- 
titudes, and Abilities is about the concerns of a teenage girl 
plannirig for the future. The film presents an overview of the 
different types of interest Inventories and aptitude tests avail- 
able. World of Work focuses on the attitudes of three teens 
toward the world of work. It argues that teens should consider 
their Interests, aptitudes and desired lifestyle, so that their 
career decisions will be by choice, not chance. Both films are 
part of a 16-program series on jobs. These three sets of films 
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would be appropriate for meetings with or without preteens or 
teens attending. Depending upon the film used, you will also 
need a screen, a 16mm film or filmstrip projector and an audio- 
tape recorder. 

Method: Let the audience know that you would like these 
films to be the starting ground for a discussion. After the film, 
ask the audience to comment. Encourage discussion with ques- 
tions referring to specific values and ideas expressed In the 
films. 



Parent/teen swap (55 minutes) 

Goal: To use career daydreams to explore future career 
choices and to improve the communication skills of parents 
and their children. 

Tools: Paper and pencils. 

Method: Career daydreams can help to identify career direc- 
tion and goals. Ask parents and children to attend the meeting. 
Explain the goal of the meeting. Have parents and their chil- 
dren form a group with another set of parents and their chil- 
dren. Distribute writing materials to a parent in each two-family 
group. Next ask the groups to swap parents and children and 
then break Into two "new'* family groups. Have the adults inter- 
view their "new children" by asking them to describe the 
specific career daydreams they have had, even when they were 
very young. If they wish, adults may get the Interview going 
by talking about their own career daydreams. The interviewers 
should write down a brief description of each preteen or teen's 
daydream. (15 minutes) 

Ask the "new" families to return to their original two-family 
group. Parents should then exchange their interview notes and 
briefly explain them to one another. The parents then can con- 
tinue the interview by asking their own children questions about 
how career daydreams relate to the following: 

• Their children's values (and their own) such as wanting 
to make a lot of money, work independently or help other people 

• Interests and hobbies such as playing baseball, work- 
ing with computers or cooking 

• Abilities such as repairing electrical or mechanical 
devices, playing musical Instruments or having a "head" for 
figures 

• Personality such as very outgoing and friendly to 
strangers or quiet and preferring to read or do things alone 

Remember that all of the above will probably change as chil- 
dren develop. Ask your children how they feel their daydreams 
have changed for them already, (20 minutes) 

Then have everyone form back into their original groups. 
Have the parents ask the preteens or teens about their pre- 
sent aspirations and how they think their career daydreams 
might tell them something about their future career choices. 
(10 minutes) 

Bring all groups back together. Ask the participants what 
they learned in their Interviews and discussions. Ask whether 
there are any comments, questions or problems. Sum up the 
meeting's key points. (5-10 minutes) 
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Resources 



For the leader and parent: 

• World of Work and Interests, Aptitudes, and Abilities. 20 nninutes 
each, videotape. Part of a 16-progrann series on Jobs: Seeking, Find- 
ing, Keeping. Agency for Instructional Technology, Box A, Bloomington, 
IN 47402; (812) 339-2203. Rental: $25 each. 

• Self' Assessment: A Tool for Career Decision. 3 parts, 37 minutes: 
f ilnnstrips/audiotapes. Sunburst Connnnunications, Department AW, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570; (914) 769-5030. Available 
for 30-ciay free preview with school affiliation. Cost: $1 75 VHS or 16mm. 

• The Most Important Thing and Because It 's Just Me, 1 5 minutes 
each, VHS or 1 6mm. Part of an eight film Whatcha Gonna Do? series. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 310S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60604; (800) 554-9862. Rental: $75 for 3 days. 

• Elementary Career Awareness Laboratories in Dade County 
' blic Schools. Brochure describes career laboratories that promote 
career awareness for students in grades 4-6 through "hands-on" ac- 
tivities. Sample copy free to PTAs. For further information contact Dade 
County Public Schools. 1450 NE Second Ave,, Room 727, Miami. FL 
33132; (305) 995-1772. 

• Life Planning Education: A Youth Development Program by Carol 
Hunter Geboy, Lynn Peterson, Sean Casey, Leslie Hardy and Sarah 
Renner, 1985. Excellent program designed for leaders devoted to mak- 
ing teens realize how closely linked parenthood decisions and voca- 
tional choices are. Includes how-to section for leaders, life planning 
education activities for teens and resources. Center for Population Op- 
tions. 1012 14th St. NW, Suite 1200, Washington, DC 20005; (202) 
347-5700. Cost: $35. 

• Instructor's Guide for "Choices" and "Challenges": A Course 
in Personal Planning and Self-Awareness for Teen-Aged Women and 
Men by Mindy Bingham, Judy Edmondson and Sandy Stryker, 1984. 
Cost: $9.95 including postage and handling. Developed by an affiliate 
of the Girls Clubs of America (GCA). Also available is a 60-page booklet 
Facts and Reflections on Careers for Today's Girls. Cost: $1 2.95. GCA 
National Resource Center, 441 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, IN 46202. 

• Career Passport Program is a high school curriculum program 
designed to enhance students' self-esteem by helping them see the 
link between their present abilities, previous paid and volunteer work 
experiences and their future career plans. While in the program 
students develop their own "career passport," a formal document in- 
dicating their special skills and abilities. For further information con- 
tact Ivan Charner, National Institute for Work and Learning, 1 255 23rd 
St. NW, Washington, DC 20036; (202) 862-8845. Cost: $9.50 leader's 
guide, $19.95 student workbook. 



For the preteen and teen: 

• Choices: A Teen Woman 's Journal for Self-Awareness and Per- 
sonal Planning and its companion for teen men. Challenges, are ex- 
cellent workbooks. They encourage young men and women to integrate 
career awareness and planning with such concerns as marriage and 
children. Advocacy Press, PC Box 236, Santa Bartjara, CA 93102. Cost: 
$14.95 each. 

• The Boy Scouts of America Exploring Division has a career 
awareness exploring guide for boys. Contact your local chapter. 

• Make a Life for Yourself Is a booklet for teens with information 
included in the Center for Population Option's Life Planning Educa- 
tion curriculum program (see "Resources/For the leader"). Center for 
Population Options, 1012 14th St. NW, Suite 1200, Washington, DC 
20005. Cost: single copy, $1; 2-10 copies, 85 cents; more than 10, 80 
cents. 
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Objectives 

• To encourage parents to help their children with career 
planning 

• To suggest ways parents can gu\6Q their children In 
choosing a career 

• To inform parents a^yiut careers and the education and 
training needed for children to achieve their goals 

The facts 

• Numerous parent-youth studies conclude that, when it 
comes to making career d^isions, parents are the biggest in- 
fluence on their children. (1) 

• Fifty-seven percent of Americans believe that career 
education should be a required subject for high school 
students, whether or not they plan to go on to college, accord- 
ing to the 17th annual nationwide Gallup poll on "The Public's 
Attitudes Toward the Public Schools" (September 1985). (2) 

• In 1983, 45 percent of eighth-graders and 34 percent 



of eleventh-graders reported that their school career planning 
services were of little or no help to them, according to a re- 
cent American College Testing Program study. (3) 

• Eighty-two percent of high school students' visits to 
guidance counselors concerned course selection arid not 
career counseling, according to a 1983 natiorjal study of career 
information systems in secondary schools by the Educational 
Testing Service. (1) 

• Although the 1985 Gallup poll of the general public 
ranked the need for students to "develop an understanding 
about different kinds of jobs and careers" third among 25 
educational goals, high school teachers also surveyed ranked 
this goal 16th. (4) 

These facts suggest that career education for preteens and 
teens is a priority for both parents and their children. It also 
suggests that more needs to be done about career education 
In the schools. Schools are valuable sources of informatkxi and 
assistance for students, but they are not able to assume 
primary responsibility for the career guidance of adolescents. 
Helping children identify their values, interests and abilities, 
provkJing information and. most importantly, offering guklar>ce 
by exploring career and life options must begin at home with 
parents. 
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Meeting idaas 

Select from the following ideas to achieve your meeting goals. CJonsult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose 
meeting activities" In the leader's guide f^'^' background information. 



Energizers 

Grab your au<M«nc«'a attAntkMi— start your mating off with an 
•nargiMr! 

Quick queries (20 minutes) 

Qomk To ancouragc aiidi«nc« mtmbart to think about tha 
carMr guidanca th«y racalvsd from thafr paranta and tha 
guidance thay woukJ Ilka to offar thair chlldran. 

Too/a: Bring at iaaat on« 3'xS' card and pana or pancila for 
aach mambar of your audlanc« and a "hat" into which par- 
ticlpanta c«n drop thaIr carda. 

M9thod: Aak aach participant to uaa tha unllnad alda of tha 
card- to writ« down ona thing th«lr paranta told tham concam- 
ing cara«r guidanca and d«vclopfnant whan thay wara young. 
Than hava tham turn tha card ovar and writa down ona thing 
that thay fa«l la Important to tsll thair own chlMran about caraar 
d«clalona and opttona. Collect th« carda In tha "hat.** Raad 
aavaral of tha carda and aak tha audlanca for raactlona to tha 
commanta. Conclude th« activity by rapaating or aummarizlng 
some of thu faellnga axpraaa«d In tha carda. Qo on (o f/ia cora 
maaf/ng acf/r/fy. 



Film (20 minutes) 

Qoafc To atlmulato communicatkMi batwa«n paranta and thak 
chlldran regarding carter cholcsa and daclakma. 

Too/a: WhMt N9xt? la an antartalning vldao that addraaaaa 
ttM pfX)Wam of tha anxlatiaa tasnagara faG« wh«n making caraar 
daclalona. It atraaa«a that chooalng ons'a Ufa work la an on- 
going procaaa and that it haipa to discuaa caraar asplratlona 
with paranta and frienda. Atthough gaartid to 14- to 17-ysar oMa, 
Ita llvaly atyla and amphaala on ralatkmahlpa batwaan paranta 
and chlldran maka It an axc«llant ma«ting %r}%r^\zt, 

M9\hod: Bafora ahowing any film, tika tima to vlaw It ao that 
you will know what It la about Tall your audlancs that you ara 
going procaaa and that It halpa to diacuaa caraar aaplrationa 
tlona. Briafly atata whaii It la about Say that tha film will b« 
f olfowsd by a briaf dlacuaak>n and ahow tha film. Aftar tha film, 
aak for commsnta. Aak paranta for thair raactlon to tha film 
do thay talk to thair pratasna or taana about thair caraar goala? 
Aak participating prataana or ta«na what naw Idaas or Infor- 
mation tha film provkJad. Qo on t/ia cora maaf/ng acf/Wty. 
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Core meeting activities 

Speaker (40^5 minutes} 

Goal: To provide parents, and their kids if attending, with 
^ .eral Information and resources on careers and to explain 
hlxIC role of a guidance counselor. 



Tools: The Occupational Outlook Handbook and other 
resources if available. CkDnsuIt with the speaker about any 
acklitional tools needed. 

Method: Invite a school guidance counselor to speak to par- 
ents arxj youth in attendance. If needed, contact the school 
district superintendent's office or school principal for assis- 
tance. Ask the speaker to bring a copy of the Occupational 



Outlook Handbook (ior further information, see "Resources/ 
For the leader") and to demonstrate how this valuable tool can 
be used by preteens or teens and by parents providing career 
guidance. Be sure to inform the speaker before the workshop 
about your goals and who will be participating. Consult the 
Speakers" section of the leader's guide for basic information 
before starting. 

Panel (1 hour) 

Goal: To show the variety of career paths possible and to 
provide practical information on career choices for adoles- 
cents. 

Tools: Consult with the panel members about the tools they 
will need. Ask them to bring at least one visual aid to Illustrate 
the job that they do. 

Method: Consult the "Panels" section of the leader's guide 
and the "Methods" section of the preceding core meeting 
activity for basic information before starting. Choose panelists 
who have interesting or successful jobs. For assistance in 
selecting panelists, contact the local chamber of commerce; 
newspaper editors; service organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girls Clubs or Women's American Organization for 
Rehabilitation through Training (CRT); school community 
relations offices and departments of career or vocational 
education; mayor's office; and spouses, friends or coworkers. 
Invite both parents and preteens and teens to the meeting. Be 
prepared to act as a moderator for the panel. Start things going 
by posing rome specific questions. Ask the panelists to briefly 
describe career paths and job duties, what career and related 
educatran and training or gukiance their parents provkled them 
how parents can help their children with career planning and 
what help they've given to their own children. Allow time for 
questions, especially those from preteens and teens. If pre- 
teens or teens are attending, encourage them to ask questk)ns. 
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Resources 
For the leader: 

• What Next? 13 minutes. Included in the 12-program series 
entitled Or) the Level. Agency for Instructional Technology Box A 
Bloomington. IN 47402; (812) 339-2203. Rental: $25. 

• Job Success Begms at Home. Audiovisual kit. including two 
lO-minute filmstrips. audiotapes, teacher's manual and 10 sets of book- 
lets (available In English and Spanish). Designed to teach studems in 
grades 4-9 about job skills. Home and School Institute. Special Proj- 
ects Office. 1201 16th St. NW. Washington. DC 20036; (202)466-3633. 
Cost: $5 for a set of six booklets: $50 for the audiovisual kit. 



• Career Planning System (CPS) is a microcomputer instructional 
package that can be used by educators to teach students how to 
explore and plan careers. No special knowledge of computers is 
required to use the system, and it is written in simple, easily understood 
language (3.5 grade reading level). The package consists of ftoppy disks 
print student guides and an instructor manual. The CPS can be used 
with Apple or Atari personal computers. Designed by the Natranal 
Center for Research in Vocational Education and available from The 
OHwer Company, PC Box 155. Omro. Wl 54963; (414)685-5707 (800) 
933-1933. Cost: $495 (CPS 101). 

• American Association for Counseling arxJ Development (AACD) 
Operates the National Career Information Center, a special library of 
5. 1 00 books and pamphlets. Publishes quarterly Journal of Emptoyment 
Counseling. $6 per copy. The AACD 1990 Catalog: Books. Journals 
Films and Videotapes is available for free. 5999 Stevenson Ave ' 
Alexandria. VA 22304; (703) 823-9800, (800) 347-6647. 

• Sunburst Communicatkjns. Inc.. Department TG, Pleasantville 
NY. 10670; (800) 431-1934. Supplies films on a variety of career- 
oriented topics. Free 30-day previews. Send for their catatog. 

• Women's American Organization for Rehabllltatk>n through 
Training (CRT). Many local units of this organizatton cooduct career 
awareness programs In their communities in cooperatkxi with their 
school districts. For further information contact a local unit in your 
community or the Community Affairs Department. Women's American 
CRT 315 Park Ave. S. New York. NY 10010; (212) 505-7700 

• The Center on Education and Training for Emptoyment The 
center provides access to resource information on practically every- 
thing available in the field of career education including curriculum 
guides, studies and audkwisual materials. Program Informatkjo Office 
The Center on Education and Training for Employment 1900 Kenny 
Road, Columbus. OH 43210-1090; (614) 466-3655 or (800) 848-4815. 

For the parent: 

• How to Help Your Child Choose a Career by Luther B Otto De- 
signed as a guide for parents of high school-age kkls. teaching them 
how to advise their children concerning career choices. Includes 
information on today's teens, interest surveys, career optkKis guide 
to employment opportunities, career exploratbn workbook and career 
education resources for parents and children. M. Evans and Co 216 
F. 49th St.. New York. NY 10017; (212) 688-2810. Cost: $11.95. 

For the preteen and teen: 

• Careers magazine is geared to teens and is published five times 
a year, in January. March, September. October and November E M 
Guild Inc.. 1001 Avenue of the Americas. New York. NY 10018- ^212^ 
354-8877. Cost: $1.75 per copy. ^ o.y^ i^) 

• Go For It! How to Get Your First Good Job by Martha C. Douglas 
Career planning gukle for young adults. Designed to provkje teens with 
ideas and information on how to realize their career optk)n8. establish 
goals and choose careers appropriate to their values, talents and 
personality. Relies on numerous examples based on students' actual 
experiences. Ten Speed Press, Box 7123, Berkeley. CA 94707* (415) 
845-8414. Cost: $5.95. paper. ^ ' 

• Occupational Briefs series. Series of briefs containing informatk)n 
on more than 500 occupations. May also be available from school 
guidance offices. Chronicle Guidance Publications. Inc.. PC Box 1 190 
Aurora Street Extension. Moravia. NY 13118; (315) 497-0330 Cost- 
subscription. $95.50; Individual briefs. $5. 

• Occupational Outlook Handbook. The major source of informa- 
tion on specific occupations and general career options and resources 
Covers in detail approximately 200 occupations. The Handbook gives 
a brief descriptk>n of each occupatk>n. indicates education and training 
requirements, salary ranges, employment outlook and other related 
careers. Published by: Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). available for 
$12.95 from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. Washington, DC 20402. The BLS also publishes the 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly, which provides up-to-date information 
between editions of the biennial HandtXK>k. 
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Objectives 



• To help parents guide their children in making decisions 
about attending college 

• To inform parents of preteens and teens about colleges 
and other schools of higher education 

The facts 

• Ninety-one percent of Americans believe that a college 
education today is either very important or fairly Important, 
according to a 1985 Gallup poll. (1) 

• A 1989 Gallup poll showed that an overwhelming 83 per- 
cent of the respondents favored more state and federal 
assistance for high school graduates who have the ability and 
desire to attend college but can't afford it. (2) 

• In 1960. 41.1 percent of Americans 25 and older had 
completed high school and only 7.7 percent had graduated 
from a four-year college; by 1987 these figures had increased 
dramatically to 75.6 percent and 19.9 percent respectively. (3) 

• In 1988 the unemployment rate for men age 25 and over 
who had completed one to three years of high school was 1 0. 1 
percent; four years of high school, 6.2 percent: and four years 
of college, 1 .6 percent. The respective figures for women were: 
8.9 percent, 4.6 percent and 1.9 percent. (3) 

• Between 1979 and 1985. the United States suffered a 
net loss of 1.7 million jobs in manufacturing; this means that 



stable jobs that pay well but do not require advanced training 
are rapidly disappearing. (4) 

• Only 12 million of the 40 million Americans being 
educated past high school today (one-half of the adult popula- 
tion) are enrolled in colleges and universities. "Lifelong learn- 
ing" now takes place through such diverse institutions as 
hospitals, museums and corporations. (5) 

Some of the most important decisions high school students 
make involve whether or not to attend college. Such decisk)ns, 
based on their abilities and aspirations, must be made before 
they are ready to graduate. If students decide to attend col* 
lege, the following may need to be considered. 

• W/7ere— not only which particular college, but also what 
typ>e — for instance, a four-year liberal arts college, a two-year 
community college or vocational and technical schools. 

• Wften— for example, high school graduates may wish 
to work full-time and delay entering college, attend college while 
working part-time or enter an apprenticeship program. 

• How much — costs vary substantially; for instance, the 
estimated average cost of tuition at a four-year private college 
was $7,440 in 1986 — about five times more than tuitk>n at a 
public college; at a private two-year college, the average tui- 
tion was $3,620 compared to $620 for a public one. Related 
decisions to be made may include working during summers 
and during the school year and determining possible sources 
of financial assistance such as grants, loans and aid from 
parents. Through their gukjance, parents can help their chlkJren 
make informed decisions about college and the other educa- 
tional options available to them. 
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Meeting ideas 



Select from the following ideas to achieve your meeting goals. Consult "Plan your parenting meetings carefully" and "Choose 
meeting activities" In the leader's guide for background information. Also consult the meeting card on decision making for infor- 
mation and resources. 
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Energizers 

Grab your fludi#nc«'a attantlon— aUrt your m«atlng off with 
•nargizarl 

Film (20 minutes) 

Goa/: To suggaat tha aitamattvaa avallabla to high achool 
graduate and to laam how thay can chooa« tha baat ona for 
tham. 

Too/s: Tha fllmatHp R\%k% and Sir^t^gy focuaaa on tha prob- 
lam of a young man daclding whathar to attend collaga. It am- 
phaaizaa that whila daclalona about tha f utura may Involva tak- 
ing riaka, good daclakNTS can ba mada by bacomlng Informad 
and davaloplng atrataglaa. Tha film may ba uaad aa a dia- 
cutaion-atailar for maatknia with paranta and prataana or taana. 
FllmatHp projactor, acraan and audlotapa racordar raqulrad. 

M%ihod: Bafora ahowlng any film, taxa tima to vtaw It ao that 
you will know what It la about Tall your audlanca that you ara 
going to ahow tham a film. Briafiy atata what It la about and 
ahow tha film. Aftar tha film, aak tha audlanca for brfaf com- 
manta. Encouraga dlacuaalon wHh qu*atk>na rafaning to prob- 
lama Indlcatad cr Idaaa and valuaa axpra$aod In tha film. Go 
on fo your cora m^^tifig act/Wfy. 



Brainstorm (20 minutes) 

Goa/: To halp paranta and thair chlldran maka daclalona 
about collaga. 

TooIm: a blackboard and chalk cr an aaaol and markani. 

M%thod: Bafora tha maating baglna, maka thraa columna on 
your blackboard or aaaal with tha haadlnga '^aa," "no" and 
'*altamatlvaa." Tall tha paii;clpanta that tha group la going to 
bralnatonn a Hat of tha raaaona In favor of or agalnat attand- 
Ing collaga and of tha poaalbia aHamathraa. If pnataana or taana 
ara attandlng, you may wlah to aaparata tha paranta and tfiair 
chlklran Into two groupa with two laadara and bralnatorm 
aaparataly. Wrlta down all tha oplnkma and Idaaa of tha group. 
For Inatance, aak tha particlpanta If thay baliava a collega 
aducatlon Incraaaaa caraar optiona, la unnacaaaary or la too 
axpanaiva for aoma or would ba a ''aound InvaatnMnt^' for 
othara. 

Aa aooo ae fairly thorough llata hava baan davalopad, ravlaw 
aach Hat and aak If thara ara any furthar thoughta about tham. 
If aaparata llata ara baing done by paranta and prataena and 
taena, hava tha two groupa raviaw and compara aach othor'a 
llata. Aak tha group for commenta. Eneouraga dlacuaalon by 
aaklng quaattona t>aa«d on ttM llata and, If you wlah, provMa 
background InformatkMi Included in "Tha facta" abova. Go on 
(0 your cora nfilng acfAv/fy. 
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Core meeting activities 
Panel (1 hour) 

Goal: To inform parents of preteens and teens about col- 
'ege and other career options for high school graduates. 

roo/s; Consult with the panel^members about the tools they 
will need, including audiovisual equipment. 

Method: ConsuiX the ♦'Panels" section of ihe leader's guide 
or basic information before starting. Panelists may include col- 
lege admissions or placement officers, guidance or employ- 
ment counselors, college graduates, a representative from an 
on-tne-job training program or an apprenticeship program. 

^So ^^l^^ ^^^^'^ you believe are 

oest su ted to the needs of your community. Allow time for ques- 
tions, if preteens or teens are attending, encourage them to 
ask questions. mo u lu 

Role playing (1 hour) 

rir^^i^^.^^^^.^'^^^^ practice communicating with their chil- 
aren about making decisions about college. 

Tools: Copy the Talking skills/Listening skills handout sheet 
and a list describing three role-playing situations from the five 
choices listed below. Set up the room so that participants can 
easily break into groups of three. 

Mef/?o<]f: Discuss the Talking skills/Listening skills handout 
Point out the various ways It suggests to improve communlca- 
^on. Tel the group that they will be practicing these methods 
by role playing. Select three role-playing situations from among 
the following list or develop your own role-playing situations. 

• Henry, a high school junior, has his heart set on attend- 
ing an expensive out-of-state private college. His best friend 
Jason, also hopes to attend this college. Henry's dad. Sid' 
tninks this school would be a good choice but Is not sure it 
IS affordable. What should Henry's dad do in this situation? 
What should he say to Henry? 

• Laura, a sophomore, has always been fascinated by 
computers and is Interested In taking a course to learn a com- 
puter language. While she does well in math, her grades In 
other academic subjects are not great because she finds It 
hard to concentrate on them. Her older brother and sister both 
went to her dad John's alma mater, a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege. She also feels she is expected to go there but Is not surf> 
she wants to go. How can John discuss this with her, let her 
know about her options and help her make a decision? 

• Timothy, an eighth-grader, will be attending high school 
next year. He just found out that he needs to decide which 
courses he will be taking In the ninth grade but Is bewildered 
by his options and Isn't sure what to decide. What can his mom 
Lydia, do to help him make up his mind? 

• Ellen, a senior, was accepted at two of the five colleges 
to which she applied. She was surprised to learn that she was 
accepted at a prestigious out-of-state school with a rigorous 
admissions policy. She was offered a good financial aid 
package from the college, including a grant, loans and work- 
study. However, many of her other friends, including her boy- 
friend. Tom. will be attending the other college at which she 
was accepted. It's a public college In her hometown. She's 



very ambitious but also is reluctant to leave her family and 
friends. How can her dad. Max. help her make a decision? 

• Bob, 1 9. dropped out of high school when he was 1 6 but 
IS now studying to get his GED (General Equivalency Diploma) 
which he hopes to receive next year. Meanwhile, he's been 
working at construction jobs. The pay Is very good but he's 
not always sure when he will be working. Bob wants to qo back 
to school when he gets his high school diploma but doesn't 
know where to go and what he's interested In. What could his 
mom, Millie, do to help him learn about his choices and make 
the decision that is best for him? 
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Resources 

For the leader or parent: 



* J^. lit^ V ^'^^^ ^'^ strategy. 1 2 minutes. Human Rela- 
J^on ' Tompkins Ave.. Pleasantville, NY 10570- (800) 
431-2050. Free 30-day preview with school affiliation. 

• Academic Preparation for College: What Students Need to Know 
and Be Able to Do. Forty-slx page booklet for parents, students and 
teachers. Office of Academic Affairs. The College Board. 45 Coium- 
bus Ave.. New York. NY 10023. Single copy free. 

• The National Association of Trade and Technical Schools PO 
Box 20O6, Annapolis Junction. MD 20701; (202) 333-1021 There are 
five brochures in a series; you may request up to 400 free brochures 

• Pavtng the Way is a videotape and companion booklet on early 
college planning geared to parents. For more Information on rental 
or purchase contact the National institute of Independent Colleges and 
Universities. 1430 Broadway. Ninth Floor. New York. NY 10018. Rental* 
$15. Purchase: $54. shipping and handling included. 

For the preteen and teen: 

Some 0/ these txyoks and guides may be available in your local 
library. 

• Student Guide: Five Federal Financial Aid Programs and an Appli- 
cation for Federal Student Aid. This free guide is revised annually and 
includes information on financial aid programs for colleges and voca- 
tional and technical schools. Federal Student Aid Programs Deoart- 
ment DEA.086. Pueblo. CO 81009. 

• The College Handbook. College Board Publication Orders Box 
886. New York. NY 10101; (212) 713-8000. Cost: $17.95. shipping/ 
handling included if prepaid. 

• Co//ege Planning-Search Book. Iith ed.. 1985. The American 
College Testing Program. Box 168. Iowa City. lA 52243. Cosf $6 00 
paper. 

All of the above resources are also helpful for parents of preteens 
and teens. 
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Publications and 
reproducfbles 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PARENTING 

^^ 'Underdeve loped 
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Use this reproducible to fielp plan your PTA's meeting calendar for the year and 
to help you plan each meeting. 

• Set up a committee to review the Parenting: The Underdeveloped Skill box 
and develop plans for using it. 

• If your box is on loan from your state office or council, consider mal<ing 
copies for all members of your planning committee. 



• Choose the meeting and event dates carefully to avoid conflict with holidays 
and other community events. 



• • Assign jobs to committee members such as publicity, refreshments and 
hospitality, room setup, audiovisual equipment, handouts and meeting facilitation. 

• Worl< with other community groups and service agencies to enhance the 
quality and effectiveness of your meetings and events and broaden your potential 
audience. 

• Explore resources in your community and state and around the country. 
Build a resource file of speakers, films, pamphlets and basic information on the 
topics you want to cover. 

ErIc 53 
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• Take a survey of your community to find out what topics interest parents. j Hl 

• Set goals for using the box throughout the year. 

• Develop a calendar of PTA meetings and events based on the box 
materials. 
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• Choose meeting times and days that are most successful in attracting |^ 
participants; for instance, weekday evening meetings may attract more parents I 
from your community than weekend meetings. lO 
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Meeting checklist 

Two to three months in advance: 



Choose your meeting date: 
Determine meeting place:_ 



Discuss possible speakers, meeting 
formats and activities. 

Develop a meeting agenda. 

Plan your publicity campaign: 
fliers 

ads in PTA bulletins 

announcements on community or 

workplace bulletin boards 

oral announcements at meetings 

listings in a local paper 

posters in store windows 

other 

Preview films and handouts. 

. Contact potential speakers or panel 
members. Identify yourself, why you are 
calling, the topic of your meeting and its 
goals, the audience you expect and other 
details. Send potential speakers a copy of 
the appropriate meeting card and any 
publications or reproduclbles associated 
with it. Prepare a speaker interview and 
record sheet such as this: 



Name: 
Title: 

Affiliations: 

Address: 

Phone: 

Qualifications: 

Speaker's attitudes on topic to be covered: 
Requests for meeting: audiovisuals, podium, etc. 

Six to eight weelcs in advance: 

Determine your equipment needs: 



audiovisuals 
tables _ 



chairs 
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chalkboard, erasers and chalk 

easels podium 

other 



Order films. 
Order equipment. 
Order handouts. 
Plan room setup. 

Check the meeting room foi electrical 
outlets, lighting, heating/air conditioning 
and size. 



Two weeks In advance: 



Copy any handouts such as the 
reproducibles provided in this box or a 
meeting agenda. 



Prepare handout packets for participants. 

Learn how to use audiovisual or other 
equipment. 

Arrange for refreshments. 

Make up posterS; props and display 
boards. 



Day of meeting: 



Meet with your committee at least an hour 
before the start of your parenting meeting 
to check over the room and make sure 
that everything is ready and in place. 

Check that all equipment is ready and 
working.^Slides? Film? Tapes? 

Check that all posters, props and display 
boards are on hand. 

Have necessary small supplies c \ hand: 

pencils and paper for participants 

chalk markers 

tape scissors 

other 



Follow-up: 



Write thank-you notes to speakers and 
other helpers. 

Evaluate your meeting's success. 

Report on the meeting to your PTA board 
or at a general PTA meeting. 
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Act strongly against prejudice. You or your children may overhear a racist joke. j \J 
Don't ignore it. Tell the person, "That's not funny; it's unfair and harnnful, and I don't 
want to hear it." 

• Set a good example. Teens connpare what you do to what you say. Maintain and 
encourage friendships with people of diverse racial, ethnic and religious backgrounds. 

• Take advantage of cultural opportunities. Watch infornnative movies and TV 
programs with your kids. Take them to museums to appreciate and learn from 
cultures of people around the world. Be aware of comments you may make while 
watching a news item or reading a paper on such issues as affirmative action 
programs, crime, drugs, etc. Additional explanations may be needed to clarify your 
thoughts fully. 

• Discuss instances of prejudice and discrimination when they occur. Be alert to 1^ 
events in the papers and on the news. Your teens will want to know what you think. 

• Encourage your teens to act against prejudice. If they feel a TV show is biased, 
tell them to write a letter to the producer. Tell them not to tolerate racial or ethnic 
slurs directed at friends or themselves. Teach them responses like "Don't call ^^D 
him/me that; call him/me by name 



Encourage uniqueness in all your kids and their friends. Everyone shouldn't think, 
talk and look the same. What a boring world that would be! 

Respond to your teen's remarks or actions. For example, if you do hear a 
prejudiced comment, encourage discussion. Remember, teens may say something 
out of ignorance because they think it may make them popular with a group. Or they 
may be trying to shock you to find out where you stand. Ask your teen why he or she 
feels that way, what the thinking behind the comment is, what the evidence is and 
where he or she learned it. An open attitude will go a long way. Above all, make it 
clear that racist comments will not be tolerated. 
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Build your teen's self-esteem. People who are loved and feel good about 
themselves are more likely to tolerate others and appreciate their problems. 
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Questions 

1) How many teenage girls beconne pregnant 
each year in the United States? 

a) 100,000 b) 250,000 c) 500.000 
d) more than 1 million 

2) What percentage of 15-year-old boys are 
sexually active? 

a) 10 percent b) 20 percent c) 30 percent 
d) 50 percent 

3) What percentage of 15-year-otd girls are 
sexually active? 

a) 10 percent b) 20 percent c) 30 percent 
d) 50 percent 

4) What percentage of parents have ever had 
a significant conversation with their children 
about sex? 

a) 10 percent b) 20 percent c) 30 percent 
d) 50 percent 

5) What's the average age of first 
menstruation for girls today? 



a) 10-11 
c) 12-13 



b) 11-12 
d) 13-14 



6) How early might a boy have his first "wet 
dream"? 



a) 10 



b) 12 



c) 13 



d) 14 



7) What percentage of American teens are 
likely to have engaged in sexual intercourse 
by the time they graduate from high school? 

ErJc percent b) 35 percent c) 50 percent 

d) 75 percent 



8) What's the best age to start teaching your 
child about sex and sexuality? 

a) from birth b) 5 c) 13 d) 16 

9) What should you tell your child about sex? 

a) Facts about puberty 

b) Facts about intercourse 

c) Facts about reproduction 

d) Family values about love, marriage and 
child rearing 

e) Family views on masculinity and 
femininity 

f) All of the above 

10) Which of the following are questions asked 
by adolescents about sex and sexuality? 
Check those that apply. 



, What age must a girl be before she 
can get pregnant? 



Does a penis have to be a certain 
length to get a girl pregnant? 

. Do girls with bigger breasts have a 
stronger sex drive? 

. What's a gynecological exam? 

, Is something wrong if one testicle is 
lower than the other? 

_ Why does menstruation occur? 
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_ What is a "wet dream"? How often 
do guys have them? 

_ Am 1 normal? 

„ How do I relate to the opposite sex? 
_ How do i express loving feelings? 
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Answers 

1) The answer is of. Each year 1.1 million 
teenagers become pregnant in the United 
States. 

2) The answer is c. One-third of 15-year-old 
boys are sexually active. 

3) The answer is fc>. One-fifth of 15-year-oId 
girls are sexually active. 

4) The answer is b. Only about 20 percent 
of parents have ever had a significant 
conversation with their children about sex. 

5) The answer is c. The average age for 
girls to begin menstruation is 12 to 13 years 
old. 

6) The answer is a. Boys may experience a 
"wet dream" as early as 10 years of age. 

7) The answer is c. About 50 percent of 
teens will have experienced sexual 
intercourse by the time they graduate from 
high school. 

8) The answer is a. It's never too early to 
begin teaching your child about sex and 
sexuality. Use the correct words for body 
parts, answer your toddler's questions and 
discuss television programs, magazines and 
books with your children. Let your children 
know your feelings about sexual issues. 
Show your children by your actions and 
attitudes that sexuality is an important, 
serious and good part of life. Parents and 



children will need to talk about sex and 
sexuality many times throughout childhood. 

9) The answer is f. Talking about sex 
means talking about both facts and values. 
Your children need to know both in order to 
make informed decisions about their 
sexuality. 

10) All the items listed are questions asked 
by adolescents. Often parents think that 
teens today know all there is to know about 
sex. More often both preteens and teens 
are ill-informed about sex. 
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• Accept your children's feelings. Ail feelings can 
be accepted; it is only the actions that sometimes need 
to be controlled. 

• Accept your children's individuality. 

• Give praise openly and without reservation. 

• Spend time together. Take your children with you 
on a job. Introduce them to your coworkers. Walk around 
the block together. Share a favorite activity. These times 
don't have to be for big discussions, but they do build 
up trust between you. 

• Show you care about them and want to protect 
them. Hug them. Touch them. Continue to be suppor- 
tive. More than at any other time, adolescents need to 
be sure of their parents' love. 

• Respect their privacy and show that you recog- 
nize their growing independence. They might then be 
more willing to share important information with you. 

• Listen without prejudgment. Make the effort not 
to let preconceptions or the need to talk or defend 
yourself and your views interfere with your ability to hear 
what your children say. 

• Listen to the underiying meaning of your 
children's concerns. Sometimes preteens and teens 
are trying to tell you something but can't seem to find 
the words. Sometimes they may be afraid to say exact- 
ly what they mean. But be careful. Don't read imaginary 
problems into your children's conversation. Never insist 
your children mean or are concerned about something 
they deny. 

• Resist giving advice, even if it's helpful, unless 
your preteens or teens ask you for it. They often just need 
someone to listen to them so that they can work out their 
own solutions. 

• Don't overreact! This can't be overemphasized. 
If* teens think their parents are too concerned, they'll 
close themselves off. Give them the opportunity to talk 
and they'll work things out. 

• Express your values, but go beyond "you should 
do this" or "I want you to do that." Describe the ex- 
periences that determined your values, the decisions 
that led you to accept certain beliefs, the reasons behind 
your feelings. 



• Hold family meetings. Make this a time to 
discuss serious topics with the whole family, as well as 
a time to keep the household running smoothly— what's 
broken, what's missing, what needs to be replaced or 
bought. 

• Describe a problem without placing blame or 
commenting on the children's character. If children 
see a problem and know that they are not being attacked, 
they are more likely to help with a solution. 

• Talk to your chiidren's peers about sensitive or 
controversial issues when you see them with your 
children. For instance, discuss a current news item. 
Such conversation won't be as emotionally charged 
since it's not as important to you what other people's 
kids do. Also, you can develop a perspective on how 
teens other than your own feel about certain issues. 

• Keep rules sensible, enforceable, few in 
number and well explained. 

• Give preteens and teens rules, but be flexible. 
Compromise over issues such as clothes, hairstyle or 
school activities that aren't of "life or death" importance. 

• Use books, magazines and newspapers to fill 
in gaps or to start communication, especially for topics 
that are delicate or beyond your level of expertise. Your 
local library has a selection of books. Discuss them after 
you and your children have read them. 

• Use movies, TV and plays as springboards for 
discussion. If something is mentioned in the movie that 
is important to you or that you think is important to your 
preteens or teens, bring it up. 

• Some good resources for learning more about 
communicating with your preteens or teens are Talking 
with Your Teenager: A Book for Parents by Ruth Bell and 
Leni Zeiger Wildflower from Random House Publishers 
and How to Talk So Kids Will Listen and Listen So 
Kids Will Talk by Adele Faber and Elaine Mazlish from 
Avon Books. Both are guides for parents on com- 
municating with their children. Both include stories by 
parents on problems they have had with their children 
and how they have opened communication. The first 
focuses on specific issues for preteens and teens such 
as sexuality, substance abuse and the changes of puber- 
ty. The second is a how-to guide for parents to practice 
their communication skills. 
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• Be a good role model. Let your teens know that 
you feel good about yourself. Be hunnan with your 
children. If they see that you too can nnake nnistakes and 
innprove yourself because of them, they will be able to 
accept their own nnistakes and use thenn as learning 
experiences. 

• Clearly define and enforce limits and rules. 

• Show respect and allow for individual action 

on the part of your preteens and teens within these given 
limits. 

• Reward teens when you can. Give praise, recog- 
nition, a special privilege or Increased resr/onsibility and 
freedom for a job well done. 

• Accept your children as they are. Don't expect 
them to fit into your mold for them. 

• Take their ideas and emotions seriously. Your 
teens see their problems as real as you see yours. Don't 
belittle them by saying, "You'll grow out of it" or "It's 
not as bad as you think it is." 

• Make a wide range of activities available for 

your children so that they can find the talent or activity 
that they enjoy and do well. This talent will help com- 
pensate for when they feel inadequate in other areas dur- 
ing adolescence. 

• Encourage activities that make your children feel 
good. These might include photography, handicrafts, 
working in the garden. At times they need to do some- 
thing not as obviously productive as the above activities 
to make themselves feel better. Allow them time for ac- 
tivities such as skipping stones, playing games, talking 
on the phone, making paper airplanes, reading sports 
magazines, people watching. 

• Teach your preteens and teens how to deal 
with money. Help them budget the money they have 
now so that they can budget larger quantities when 
they're in college or working. Teach them to spend their 
allowance wisely, balance their bank account, fill out tax 
forms and take care of the odds and ends of budgeting. 



• Have reasonable expectations for your children. 
Give them goals they can accomplish. Success breeds 
success! 

• Concentrate on Improvement, not perfection. 
Give encouragement with each step. 

• Help your children develop tolerance toward 
those with different values, backgrounds, norms, etc. 
Help them appreciate other peoples' strengths. 

• Give your children the responsibility of helping 
someone else. They will feel more useful and more 
valued. 

• Be available. Give support on a task when they 
ask for it. Make sure they know that you will help if they 
want you to help. 

• Let them know that you value and care about 
them. 

9 Show them that what they do is important to 
you. Talk about their activities with them. Go to their 
games, parents' day at school, drama presentations, 
awards ceremonies. 

• Remind them of the special things they have 
done. It is more important that they be reminded of the 
good things than the bad. 

• Tell your children they're terrific and that you 
love them. Sometimes, especially during adolescence, 
they don't hear that from anyone else. 
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Questions 

1) List alternative activities that a preteen or teen 
could engage in instead of taking drugs. 



6) Alcohol is not as dangerous as drugs. 



true 
false 



2) What do the following have in common? 



• Crack 

• Coke 

• Snorting 



Rock 

Freebasing 



7) If parents don't drink, their children won't drink. 



true 
false 



8) Clove cigarettes are safer than tobacco 
cigarettes. 



true 
false 



9) Name one of the four new warnings on cigarette 
labels. 



3) The alcohol content in one beer is equal to: 



. one glass of wine 

, one one-ounce shot of liquor 

. neither of these 

. both of these 



4) The number one drug of choice among American 
high school seniors- is: 



marijuana 
alcohol 
. cocaine 
PCP 



5) What sobers up a drunk person? 



, walking/exercise 
. coffee 
. food 
. time 

. a cold shower 



10) Which of the following do you run the risk of 
getting from chewing or dipping smokeless 
tobacco? 



oral cancer 

nicotine addiction 
, high blood pressure 
, bad breath 
. gum disease 
. all of the above 



1 1) Since the ban of cigarette ads on radio and 
television in 1971. money spent on cigarette 
advertising has: 



increased 
decreased 



an 



60 



12) Name one of the three warnings now required 
on smokeless tobacco. 



Answers 

1) Almost any activity is acceptable. Some 
possibilities are dancing, working, doing sports, 
writing, listening to nnusic, reading, watching 
television, liiking, bicycling and taking fannily 
trips. 

2) They are all terms related to cocaine, tine 
third nnost serious drug problem among 
American teens after alcohol and marijuana. 
**Coke" is a common name for cocaine. 
''Crack" and ''rock" are terms used for a new 
type of cocaine that's purified with sodium 
bicarbonate instead of ether and then smoked. 
Freebasing means purifying cocaine, usually 
with ether. Snorting means sniffing cocaine as a 
powder. 

3) Both of these. Four ounces of table wine, 
one ounce of vodka and 12 ounces of beer alt 
have approximately the same amount of 
alcohol. A beer or wine drinker will get just as 
drunk as a whiskey drinker if he or she drinks 
equal numbers of glasses or shots. 

4) Alcohol. While nearly two-thirds of high 
school seniors have tried other drugs, nine out 
of 10 have experimented with alcohol. 

5) Time. Once alcohol is in the bloodstream, it 
has to be changed into harmless byproducts in 
the liver. This process, called metabolism, takes 
approximately two hours per drink (one can of 
beer, one ounce of liquor or one glass of wine). 
Although food can slow the rate of absorption of 
alcohol into the body, keeping a person from 
getting drunk as fast, there is no way to hurry 
the metabolic process once the alcohol is 
absorbed. 

6) False. Alcohol is a drug. And for underage 
high school students, alcohol is an illegal drug. 

7) False, The highest incidence of alcoholism 
is among offspring of parents who are 
alcoholics or abstainers. This is because 
children from teetotalling homes may not have 
any reliable information about alcohol to base 
their decisions on or because they rebel from 
an extreme position on alcohol. 

8) False! Clove cigarettes are 60 percent 
tobacco and 40 percent cloves. They have 
twice the tar and nicotine of moderately tar- 
containing American cigarettes. Because the 



clove smoke anesthetizes the throat, smokers 
think the cigarettes are mild and inhale toxins 
more deeply than they would with regular 
cigarettes. 

9) SURGEON GENERALS WARNING: Smoking 

Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, and May Complicate 
Pregnancy. 

SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
by Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, and Low Birth 
Weight. 

SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: 
Cigarette Smoke Contains Carbon 
Monoxide, 

SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting 
Smoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious 
Risks to Your Health. 

10) All of these problems— ora\ cancer, nicotine 
addiction, high blood pressure, bad breath and 
gum disease — can be caused by chewing or 
dipping. These problems can be even worse in 
young users since mouth tissues may still be 
growing. 

11) Cigarette advertising has increased more 
than ten-fold, from $257 million in 1972 to $2.6 
billion in 1983, The money is spent in print; on 
promotion of musical, cultural and sports 
events; and on billboards, 

12) Warning: This product may cause mouth 
cancer. 

Warning: This product may cause gum 
disease and tooth loss. 
Warning: This product is not a safe 
alternative to cigarettes. 
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True/false statements on AIDS 

Mark whether you think these statements are true or 
false. Answers are listed below. 

1. The nnain ways that HIV (the virus that causes AIDS) 
is spread are through sexual contact and sharing needles 
with a person who carries the AIDS virus. 

True False 

2. You cannot get AIDS fronn insects or tears; from hug- 
ging, kissing, touching, shaking hands or eating in 
restaurants with a person with AIDS; or from using the 
same dishes, toilet, doorknob, telephone, swimming pool, 
household furniture or office machinery a person with 
AIDS has used. 

True False 

3. Less than half of all teenagers have had sexual 
intercourse before the age of 20. 

True False 

4. The U.S. Surgeon General has recommended that 
education about AIDS begin in elementary school. 

True False 

5. Teens and preteens are at risk of becoming infected 
with the AIDS virus if they experiment with sex and/or 
intravenous drugs. 

True False 

6. You can tell when people are infected with the AIDS 
virus (HIV) because they look unhealthy. 

True False 

7. When used the right way for every act of sexual 
intercourse, latex condoms can lower your risk of 
becoming infected with HIV. 

True False 



ANSWERS 

1. True. People get HIV mainly by having sex (heterosexual 
or homosexual) with an infected partner or by sharing Intra- 
venous needles with someone who has the virus. HIV can also 
be transmitted If people share needles for tattooing, steroids 
or earpiercing. Pregnant women can also pass the virus on to 
their baby before or at birth. Before 1985, when routine testing 
of the U.S. blood supply began, people who received blood 
transfusions were also at risk. Now that risk is negligible. 

2. True. Studies have shown no AIDS cases in family members 
living with a person who has AIDS, even after very close, but 
nonsexual, contact. 

3. Fal«0- Seven in 10 teenage girls and eight in 10 teenage 
boys have had sexual Intercourse before the age of 20, 
according to a 1986 report of the Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
a New York-based research organization. 

4. True. By teaching children about AIDS, we will help prevent 
its spread. HIV and AIDS education should be part of a 
comprehensive health education curriculum that begins in the 
early grades. 

5- True. According to the National Institute on Drug Abuse, 
two-thirds of all high school seniors have tried some drug other 
than alcohol. Although most have not tried IV drugs, other illegal 
drugs can impair good decision making about sex and drug use. 

6- False. A person infected with HIV may show no apparent 
signs of having the virus for many years. However, he or she 
can still give it to others during that time. Only a blood test 
can reveal If a person has been infected. 

7. True. However, even used the right way, condoms can 
break or leak. You may be able to lower the risk of infection 
further by using a spermicide containing the chemical non- 
oxynol-9. Some condoms have nonoxynol-9 in them. Always 
choose a latex condom, not one made of natural lambskin. 

The only perfectly safe sexual relationship Is a mutually 
monogamous one between two uninfected partners. 
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A fact sheet for teens on AJDS 
News for you! 

AIDS— Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome- 
is caused by the human immunodeficiency virus, 
commonly known as HIV. AIDS is fatal. There is no 
cure and no vaccine to prevent it. 

More than 1 million people may be infected with 
HIV. Many will have no signs of illness for many 
years, but all of them, even those who look and feel 
well, can pass the virus on to others through sex- 
ual contact or drug needles. Women infected with 
HIV may infect their babies before or during birth 
or through breast-feeding. 

Almost 500 teens have developed AIDS. That may 
not seem like a lot, but there have been 10 times 
as many cases— more than 5,200— in people 20-24 
years old. Most of these individuals got the virus 
when they were in their teens. 

AIDS is hard to get 

AIDS is caused by a virus found in blood and semen. 
The virus cannot live very long outside the body. 
You can't get AIDS from casual contact. This means 
the virus is not passed by hugging, social kissing 
(such as on the cheek), sharing brushes or combs, 
holding hands, eating in restaurants or sharing 
dishes. You can't get AIDS from sweat, tears, 
toilets, doorknobs, telephones, swimming pools, 
household furniture or office machinery. 

There are no reported cases of AIDS passed by 
French or deep kissing. 



Play it safe 

Drugs and alcohol. Both alcohol and illegal drugs 
affect your judgment. You may be less likely to avoid 
risky behaviors that increase your chance of HIV 
infection. Sharing IV drug needles or syringes even 
one time with someone infected with HIV is enough 
to infect you too. 

Abstinence. The easiest and surest way to avoid 
AIDS is to avoid sex and injecting illegal drugs. 
Avoiding sex probably won't work for the rest of your 
life though, so we have listed some other options 
besides abstinence. 

Monogamy. Have sex with only one person. Make 
sure before you have any sexual contact that you 
and the person you have sex with do not have HIV. 
Remain mutually faithful. 

Safer sex. It's possible to reduce your risk of get- 
ting AIDS when you have sex. Males should wear 
a latex condom during every act of intercourse, 
even for oral intercourse and especially for anal in- 
tercourse, since it may cause tearing in tissue 
through which the AIDS virus can pass. Condoms 
come in different sizes and colors. Find one that 
contains nonoxynol-9, a chemical that kills HIV. 
Females can also use a foam or cream containing 
nonoxynoi-9, in addition to having their male part- 
ners use condoms, to lower the risk of infection. 

If you don't play it safe . . . 

Not everybody who has unprotected sex will get 
AIDS. Not everyone who uses IV drugs will get AIDS. 
But every time you have sex with someone new and 
every time you inject drugs you increase your risk 
of getting AIDS. So play it safe or don't play at all! 
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Copy this form and use it to order multiple copies of the National PTA publications whenever you plan a meeting 
or event.* Also see the March of Dimes publications listing. 

Young Children and Drugs: What Parents Can Do, available for $6 per 100 copies, in both English and Spanish. 

Teens, Alcohol and Drugs: What Parents Can Do, available for $6 per 100 copies. 

How to Talk to Your Child about Sex, available for $12 per 100 copies. 

How to Talk to Your Preteen and Teen about Sex, available for $12 per 100 copies. 

Discipline: A Parent's Guide, available for $6 per 100 copies. 

How to Talk to Your Teens and Children About AIDS, available for $15 per 100 copies. 
What to Tell Your Child About Prejudice and Discrimination, awa\\ab\e for $8 per 100 copies. 



Yes! The 

would like National PTA publications. 



PTA/March of Dimes Chapter (circle on(?) 



All orders must bt prspald. Pleast make check payable to National PTA. Allow 6^ weeks for shipping. We regret that we cannot 
bill you or accept C.O.D. orders. 



Quantity 


Name of Publication 


Unit Price 


Total Price 




Young Children and Drugs: What Parents Can Do 


$ 6/100 






Teens, Alcohol and Drugs: What Parents Can Do 


$ 6/100 






How to Talk to Your Child about Sex 


$12/100 






How to Talk to Your Preteen and Teen about Sex 


$12/100 






Discipline: A Parent's Guide 


$ 6/100 






How to Talk to Your Teens and Children About AIDS 


$15/100 






What to Tell Your Child About Prejudice and Discrimination 


$ 8/100 






Postage & Handling 


$ 


Total Price: 


$ 



Publication Refunds 

The National PTA has adopted the following policy 
for refunds on publication orders: 

$ 0-$1.99: no refund 

'32.00-$9.99: coupons refund to nearest $.50 
$10.00 and over: refund by check 

Coupons will be redeemable for one year after date 
of issue. 



Postage & Handling 




Order Sub Total 


Add 


Up to $10.00 . . . • 


. . .$2.50 


$10.01 -$25.00 . . 


. . $4.00 


$25.01 -$40.00 . . 


.. $6.00 


$40 and over 


. . $7.50 
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ORDER FROM: 
National PTA 
Publication Orders 
700 N. Rush St. 
Chicago, IL 60611.2571 
(312) 787^0977 
>ax # (312) 787-6342 
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'PLEASE NOTE: After JUNE 1991, please contact National PTA for Information about the cost and availability of the above publications. 



